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Carrying Home the Sheaves. 


BY EMMA PASSMOBRE. 


List, oh, list to the reapers, Life is so very dreary, 
This quiet summer eve, Here on these summer eves; 
Gathering in the harvest— I grow so weary, weary, 
Binding up the sheaves. Carrying home these sheaves. 


List to the rush of the sickle, 

















Cutting the golden grain, “ For the whirring rush of the sickle 
Sinewy hands, and hardy, Quirering through my brain, 
Wield them not in vain. Stirs up a world of fancies 
Deep in the valley the sunset Never to sleep again. 
Glows on the whispering leaves, I dream of courts and castles, 
Shines on the dark browed maidens Gateways of gold and ] l, 
Carrying home the sheaves. And laurel wreaths proudly resting, 
On the brow of the peasant g 
ati aat tee tie heed anil sachion Life is so very dreary, 
Loved by the flowers and birds, Here on these summer eves ; 


: I grow so weary, weary, 
Heart, in whose wild recesses 5 : . 7 
home these sheaves. 





Beautiful dreams are stirred, 


Stands the fairest of reapers, ‘ 
‘ a i - Maiden, thou art not lonely, 
Red lips slightly apart, ° . 
— . , Many like thee there are; 
Gushes of plaintive music Stink hei 
. ’ Stifling their aspirations, 
Flow from her o’ercharged heart; , h th " . 
- . - Still with their souls at war. 
Sings she, “ Oh, life is dreary alt wit ; 
: l ch this life’s great harves 
: All t h this life’s great harvest 
Here on these summer eves; All throug ‘ . - 
, , , Wander a eorrowing train, 
I grow so weary, weary, 
: . 3 Perr au era 
Carrying home these sheaves. Knowing full well their mission, 
Yet wearing a clogging chain. 


Many the hearts that are crying, 


“Thoughts which are bright, yet painful, : This pleasant summer eve— 
Struggle within my breast, , “Oh, I am weary, weary, 

Life is both sweet and baneful, : Carrying home these sheaves !” 
I am not like the rest. 

Would I could word my longings, ? Maiden, we all are reapers— 
Sunder this weary chain, > Workers through this great life ; 

Fly from this quiet valley, Let us not then be sleepers, 
And these sheaves of golden grain. But on to the spirit’s strife ! 


VOL. xvu.—2 (9) 
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ur cry, my sister, 
gather the ripened grain 
road heav’n-garners, 
fe shall be free from pain. 
vi th no thought of sadness, 
some heavenly eve, 
with songs of gladness, 
( g home our sheaves. 
+o eee — 
4% Y calle 
ity Pewels, 
o AS 
MABEL ST. CLAIR. 
*TIs o1 ll-side home 
Tha : my jewels beneath its roof, 
Wher ns, the sunbeams come 
Brig igh the flowery wo 
Of tar er the lattice bars, 
And s ke a spray of stars. 


I'd ar 1 my girlish days 





Fa than this pen can tell: 
Bright crimson shut out the blaze 

OF t 1 its arrows too fiercely fell 
*Gainst pet and statuette, 
And pict lin gold and jet. 
I had [ had rubies bright, 

And coral—all thes 1 more; 
And , whose changing light 

| m the circlet of ¢ re, 








»be had no lack of stars 


To de uin of worshipers. 


But 1 , who said that he 


Ha ilth of his love for gems, 


And as were enough for me, 
I ter than diadems. 
Pearls is—I left al] these 


In that beyond the seas, 


And? ht with her finger shakes 


D I nbeams 





A bri iis cottage wakes 
a: pen can tell to you: 
For t who went at mo 


To w 1 bind the corn. 


And teo, those little feet, 

That ndered among the hill-side flov 
We! tter soft and sweet 

That mes with the twilight hours. 
vos n the oaken flox T, 


hes vels—I ask no more. 


Sometir r hand than mine 

Put urls; and he says to me, 
“Dp wood-bird never pine 

For home beyond the sea, 


And f mage of long ago ?” 
But « f my heart says “ No.” 
Sy Fulton Co., Ohio. 


and sprays of dew, 
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ls Dream. 


BY MRS. HARI I FRANCIS. 


Hinette Campbe 


] 


Ir was the first cool a n day The air 
was just chill enough 
and Mrs. Campbell, in faced mornir 





rown and sh wyec t the 
room, looping up t I I ng the 
rnaments on m y every- 
thing look as neat as s rather 
1 handsome woman, W way; and 

r lingering glance, « issed the 


mirror, told plain eyes and 
rounded cheeks w I 1st 
» her sight Her t l la »k 

yut her mouth, told a ver that 


there was stamina e! i r, if 
she had been placed 
het 1: but. so 


it, to have made ; 
far in life, it had fritt l fles, till 


1e curls on her brow ’ lem of 
self, light, superf pealing to 
the frothy surface in ea she met; 


not going down deep it to meet the 


. " bL 

1arp abrasion of hard it break 
ip the surface of cont ind bring 
to outer sight the pe of 


thought God has placed lden intri- 
cacies of the soul 


‘‘Oh! what a superb ( three— 


yes, eicht flounces, and ea pinked with 
fawn-colored ribbon; s t ntrast! 
ejaculated Mrs. Campb l around 
into the shade of the k a long 
stealthy gaze at the } ‘*] suppose 
she thinks she is | woman in 
1e place; and I don't anything calls 


er out this morning irade her 


thes—but she does r flounces, 
any way, and I would: her coarse 
blowzy hair for all her fir Mrs. Camp- 


n her fair 
1d her own round her 





£ 


ig u ated her- 





phe quiet, unbrok ind pleasant sur 


indings of her room, irm, as she 


turned over and ov tind, what 


a similar dress would t a f hat even 
prettier than the e1 : That their 
rent would soon be dus 1 the children 


needed warm winter ¢ nts, and her hus 


band could not go t e cold weather 
iain without an overcoat, w se up before 


er, and jar with her own is desires, 
und the collision was far f ; sant; but 


she had been indulged ) » deny her- 











sai iat 


wi 


pe ae 





self now, and she eted cons 
mising to economize in other things, and w 
impatiently for her husband’s return at 1 
to make new demands upon his earnings 
seemed rather an unpropitious hour, 


Campbell came in depressed, almost into s 





by the unex} 
the harbinger of the unprofitable but « 
sive winter; and little 
cheerful prattle about the school, could 


awaken an answering s e. But Mrs. ¢ 


bell was politic ind s * waited for the depr 


sion to pass l y with 1@ nice toast, cak 
exhilarating tea l when her husband 
arrayed in ta : ng-g 

pers, she sat wn by his 
the hair back I 3 temples, with a 
ing motion, s mad nown h 

If Mr. Campb l any weakness, 

pride in his wife's yuty ; and as her br 
sparkling eyes tu s, and the soft gl 
curls tossed down er her white 
the roses on her <« 3, and the full red 
parted with an « nt smile, his hand 
voluntarily c 1 over } pocket 


to give her th ) 


current of his t i re ros 


pretty cottage, w tw W l . 


and a tr a l * 


with vines, a 1 t und a grassy lawr 


front, and a len bright w 
by the sid Id | : chasing each 


down the gravel wa 


r 


watching the ’ 
It had been the 7 g dream of his 
since he first saw Ninette; and as t! 
rolled on, and it ¢ more and more 
airy phant 
talizing him with t ind he beeca 
dread it, as we do I ry of angry 
ing words, that? »int heart, ever 
ing emotions of 

* But, Nina, 1 shall we havea ] 


we lay out all our earnings in dress 


words came up spontaneously from the thoug 


as the plant sends out the flower. 


‘‘Oh, sometime; w 





let me have these clo 


for any more for a long time, and I will s 





in something else. Those 





children’s beds—we can 
winter!” 
‘*No, wife, I had 


Health demands wart 





e of strength.’ This was 
fg desponding tone, that it 
ul [ Campbe and s flung 
L 1ething a his va 
nd, for her pa s 
‘ 1 not be « ¢ l 
I wa t out plants, and 
und t sand g $s, and 
I 
} I : i 
i ¢ y { 
| v I 
1 nice ¥ = 
A I -] t t 
s ] 
\ I 1 not go so - , 
‘ 1 s r 
y tl ind 











: ro. N for J 
" for S 
i 4 ind 
. Indes c ly ‘ 
’ l thers it 
mame t . 
s en! t ( vy A I 
¢ s some st y a 
I s ‘ } sg As 
i 1 1k y™M { eer ranks meé rh 
g I S Con ittee 
Ss ce I ver nile l, or ex 
y sure w I hing about R 
e you ! s to-night I wis ve 
l y re ¥ never see his plac 
e acain H is A ¢ i 
; + > ? 
: s t vd 
Y ig of them t e 
I re ! popular in 
I ast week. I hea q 
hat Mr Ra was a pretty enoug! 
in, if she was not so unfashionable; but 


wanted their parlors filled with an outlan- 


lress two years behind the times. To 


knowledge, she has had but two silks since 


was married 





Do you call Mrs. McGreger best so 


‘Well, everybody goes there.” 
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s our cry, my sister, 


gather the ripened grain 


his broad heav’n-garners, 
e shall be free from pain. 


with no thought of sadness, 


n some heavenly eve, 
we with songs of gladness, 


ng home our sheaves. 


a ee el! 


iy Pewels. 


BY MABEL ST. CLAIR. 


TIS 01 le 
That 
Where, i 
Brig 
Of tar 
And s 


hill-side home 

re my jewels beneath its roof, 
rnoons, the sunbeams come 
hrough the flowery woof, 

s o’er the lattice bars, 
vn like a spray of stars. 
I'd ar » in my girlish days, 

Fa l n, than this pen can tell: 
s of crimson shut out the blaze 
when its arrows too fiercely fell 
urpet and statuette, 
und in gold and jet. 
[ had rubies bright, 
ynd coral—all these and more; 
is rare, whose changing light 
m the circlet of gems I wore. 
i robe had no lack of stars 
train of worshipers. 
ume, who said that he 
wealth of his love for gems, 
it were enough for me, 
tter than diadems. 
mnds—TI left all these 
me beyond the seas. 


night with her finger shakes 
1 moonbeams and sprays of dew, 
t in this cottage wakes 
uk pen can tell to you: 
s, who went at morn 


axe and bind the corn. 


too, those little feet, 


wandered among the hill-side flowers; 


patter soft and sweet 
ys comes with the twilight hours. 
Two s lows fall 


Thes 


on the oaken floor, 
ewels—I ask no more. 


Sometin rker hand than mine 

Puts | my curls; and he says to me, 
“ Does 1 e wood-bird never pine 
lace-home beyond the sea, 
plumage of long ago ?” 
lse of my heart says “ No.” 


, Fulton Co., Ohio. 


‘ the frothy surface in ea 


< ejaculated Mrs. Campb ste] 


§ turned over and ov 
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Hinette Campbell's Dream. 


HARRIET I FRANCIS. 


Ir was the first cool 
was just chill enough 
and Mrs. Campbell, in | faced morning- 


BY MRS. 


The air 


ul, 


ant 


aay. 
fire grate/ 
: } . 

gown and showy collar, bout 


room, looping up the « the 


irranging 
ornaments on the ma ing every- 
thing look as neat as } 

a handsome woman, wit! 

her lingering glance, ever 

mirror, told plainly tha 

rounded cheeks were n 


Her br 


her mouth, t 


to her sight. 
about rver 
there was stamina et iracter, if 
to develop 


it, to have made her a 1 V in; b 
had fritter on trifles, till 
in emblem of 


she had been placed in « 
it, so 
far in life, it 
the curls on her brow 
herself, light, superfi appealing to 
yn she met; 
not going down deep in the 1, to meet the 
sharp abrasion of hard, } 
up the surface of cor 

to outer sight the 


thought God has plac n the hidden intri- 
cacies of the soul. 
two, three— 


pinked with 


«Oh! what a superb d 
yes, eight flounces, and 
fawn-colored ribbon; su elicate contrast!” 
ped around 
into the shade of the i took a long 
stealthy gaze at the pas ‘“«T suppose 
she thinks she is the best il woman in 
calls 


the place ; and I don't anything 
is to parade her 


her out this morning, 


clothes—but she does 1 in flounces, 
» her coarse 


blowzy hair for all her fir ind Mrs, Camp- 


< on her fair 


any way, and I would not not ve 

ell, with rather an un] 
ls around her 
Yr, Se ated her- 


face, twisted her own g 
finger, and, taking up her sewir 
self by the cheerful g1 
The quiet, unbrok id pleasant sur- 
roundings of her room, t th charm, as she 
er mind, what 
a fall hat even 
That 
the 
and her hus- 


$a similar dress would 
prettier than the envied lady’s. their 
be due and 
needed warm winter garments, 
he cold weather 


rent would soon children 


go t 


band could not 
again without an overcoat, rise up before 
bitious desires, 


but 


to deny her- 


her, and jar with her ow 
$and the collision was far from pleasant; 


she had been indulged t 
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self now, and she quieted conscience by pro 
mising to economize in other things, and waite 
impatiently for her husband’s return at nicht. 
to make new demands upon his earnings. It 
seemed rather an unpropitious hour, for Mr. 
Campbell came in depressed, almost into silence, 
} ; 


by the unexpected cold day, that seemed 


the harbinger of the unprofitable but ex) 


sive winter; and little Ida’s merry play, 
cheerful prattle about the school, could har 
awaken an answering smile. But Mrs. Can 
bell was politic, and she waited for the depres 
sion to pass away with the nice toast, 
exhilarating tea; and when her hus 
arrayed in cx ble dressing-gown an 
pers, she sat down , and brushing 
the hair back from his temple j a caress 
ing motion, she 


If Mr. C 
pride in his wife's beat 


ll had any weaknes 
and 


sparkling eyes turned to his, and the soft glos 


1mpbe 


curls tossed down over her white temples 
the roses on her cheeks, and the full red 
‘] 


smite, 


parted with an expectant his hand in 
voluntarily closed over his pocket-book, ready 


pULCTILS. 


to give her the c 
“Home!” H 


shot into his mind ur 


yw that word thrilled him, s 
heralded, and appar 
} 


hanged th 


without any connection, and c 
eurrent of his thoughts. B« 
pretty cottage, with two bay 
porch 
with vines, a dozen trees, and a gra 
bright 


iore him rose 


windows in fron 


and a trellised over the door cove 


front, and a little garden 
T 


by the side—Ida and Frank chasing eac 
, 


down the gravel walk—and he and 


watching them fr 
It had 
since he first 


m the open, sightly window! 


been the haunting dream of hi 


saw Ninette; and as the 
rolled on, and it grew m 


airy phantom that he could not grasp, ye 


talizing him with the sicht—and he 
dread it, as we do 
ing words, that rankle in the heart, ever 


the memory of angry. t 
ing emotions of pain. 
* But, Nina, wh 


we lay out all our earnings in dress?” 


n shall we have a home, 
The 
words came up spontaneously from the thought, 
as the plant sends out the flower. 

‘“‘QOh, sometime; we can rent awhile yet; 
let me have these clothes, and I will not ask 
for any more for a long time, and I will save 
in something for the 
children’s beds—we can go without t! this 


} 


else. Those blankets 
winter !”’ 

‘‘No, wife, I had rather spare my overcoat. 
Health demands warm, yet light and porous 
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if I canne 
home, 
strength.” 
a sad, desponding to1 
od Mrs. 
} 


something a 


Campbell, an 
} 


yut 
me; and, for her p 


sould not be content 


lants, and watch 


and feel 


“ould 
ited there to teat 


} 


-en strong talk of runni 


im as car ‘ounty Auditor, I believ: 


sople feel m ce in a man who owns 


home—think here is om stability about 


im. I am sur I as good as 
eer ranks me higher 


in business atters; but School 


is, and ye 


i Committee 
man is th ly office ever filled, or expect 
to fill.” 

‘«T was sure it was something about Racine, 
I wish we 


gave you the blues to-night. 


move where we might never see his place 


books, and 
ectual, and 


r face again. He has a case « 


so some folks think they are int 


of 
ell 


make something of them; but you know the 
tacines are not popular in the best society! 
Why, only last week, I heard Mrs. MeGreger 
Racine was a pretty enough 


say that Mrs. 


woman, if she was not so unfashionable; but 
who wanted their parlors filled with an outlan- 
dish dress two years behind the times. To 
my knowledge, she has had but two silks since 
she was married.” 

‘Do you call Mrs. McGreger best society?” 


‘Well, everybody goes there.” 





| 
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place some pillows under his head, and try t 
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rybody. The Fremonts, and De- 
1 Judge Lofton.” 
] 


They are so very select, that 


uve to inspect a baby to s 


1d a mind, before they could 


I wonder they don’t import earth 
lden north-pole to walk on, so 
here common folks do 


was kindest to me, when I had 


sness last fall? But it is no use 





in never see so here 





ey I have in 
i please with it. 
past ten now, and I must be up 
he morning, to mark that invoic 
those phantasmagoria of the brain, 
t vividness sometimes ri 





- . : 
1d 8 eye, and change th 
t T 


ne’s being—came to Mrs, Camp- 


ed her eyes in sleep, and the 


vements, moans and sobs, woul 
preted them to an observer as far 
She thought she was journey- 
igrant’s wagon over a boundless 


g through the 





protection with scorching heat, Ida 





the hard board seat by her sik 
wsa ly rel ] ery 
her hu nd 1 head bowed 
\ stoy 3 if all hope v dead 

plodded ] by the 

From a black stagnant pool t 
the children qu nched th 

| with tears 
| thought of the cool bub! 


o 





flowed on summer and winter 
close by the home they had 


nes, 
st a hut appeared in the distance: 
sun was low in the west, ere they 


ind darkness shut around ther 








ite spot, with the sharp bark of 


19 them, and the wind rattling the 
is if it would scatter it like down 





th. Acold supper was hastil) 
a board, from fragments of food 
t with them, and as her husband 
m hampering his team for the night, 
veavily to the floor. Her frail arms 


ot lift him, and all she could do was t 


restore him from the death-like swoon. She 
knew, ere nighi, that he was far from well, by 
sh on his face, and a paleness around 
his mouth, but it never entered her mind that 
strong form could become so helpless, and § 
ung her hands over him, and cried aloud } 


in anguish of spirit. 
moaned, and threw his arn 
then started up, and st: 


room, and with a 1 


tried to mimic 1 
mixed up with 


cheek of his poor 


sink, and he wi 


home, where the wa 


stones, and the vines 


the cool, airy rv 


lip he would whi 


been there now, if 
him, but, she was 
‘‘No’—and it all 
must not know it 
he had rather ¢g 


Then another m 


his eyes would gla 
bid her begone; sh¢ 
could not get a dro} 


dying with thirst 


he could not die! 


one drop of water t 


The great d 
Mrs. Campbe 


1}? 


from the pillow, ar 


The moonlig ht, calm 


irpet in lon 


i iin floa i 1 
rent ¢ il I it 
mist. beat ‘ 
ol peace ( i 


with guickened nery 


i 


covered in her husb 


great love and self-sac 
her, 





out | in before 


book; and, as her ey« 
ful tears, her lips 5 


future life should be one w 


deserve his love. 


firmness as she said 


hope that it was 


keep it from being 


tation. 


It had been the pr 
hand over to his wif 
share of the stipend h 
sive use and control; 
over, and formed he 
her morning’s work 
dollars given her the nig 
it up, then add to it su 
spare from her allowa: 
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delirium 
of the di gs, 
anched the 
voice would 
his cottage- 


er the mossy 
hot sun irom 


i finger on his 


hey would have 





ave helped 
could not say 
lollar, but she 
ike her ery, and 
see her cry. 

e over him, and 
, and he would 


im where he 


ter, when he was 


with thirst. Oh, 


e would shriek— 


ration stood on 


1e started wildly 


jut the room. 





asant, lay on the 


© Soll Musiln 
the slight cur- 


ke a white 


1, again and 
dull gray 
p, and felt 

3 she had un- 
hway. All his 
ndulgence stood 
the pages of a 
l over with grate- 


» resolve that her 
le act, that should 


and the lines of 


| her mouth, gave 


} 


soil that would 
} 


i by any temp- 
Mr. Campbell to 
rter, a regular 
i, for her exclu- 


he thought it all 


ere she finished 


She would take the thirty 





fore, and hoard 


a part as she could 


1 never call on 











Sibi ier 





ie 


he 


nd 


he 





1 
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him for an extra dollar, except in some ex- 
treme case; and she was certain, by the time he 
had saved enough to purchase a lot, she could 
surprise him with a handsome sum toward a 
house, and “‘ trust woman’s tact’ to keep him 
from suspecting the joyful truth. 

Three years passed on, and they glided along 
Each 


h, and 





smoothly with Mr. Campbell and famil 








one had enjoyed a good measure of heal 
the head of it had not lost one whole working- 


day in that time. Mrs. Campbell’s plans suc- ; 


1? 


ceeded admirably; it is true, she had had a 
few 


to be frank, some tears were shed over re- 





yattles with wounded pride and vanity, and, 





modeling a velvet hat—for she had turned mi 





ner, for the third winter—instead of pu 
the genteel and becoming one she had been 
tempted to try on at Marchon l’s, and wearing 
her dull sombre silks, when bright rainbow 
hues were all the rage, and exactly suited her 
fair ruddy complexion. But, she had reso- 
lutely turned from all, except mere necessa- 
ries, and laid the bright dollars, which she 
exchanged each bill for, in a hidden drawer in 
her cabinet. 

It was fall again, and that quiet hour when 





the children have said ‘ good night,’”’ and laid 


their little chubby arms and ringleted heads 
. 5 


upon the pillow, and the glowing brands fa 
apart and smoulder down into dull embers, 


‘ 


and husband and wife, free from all fears of 
intrusion, choose the cosiest nook on the sofa, 
and consult, sympathize, and counsel with each 
other on all the minutia—so prosy to others 
but so interesting to themselves. 
‘‘Nina, that was a true report. Hurdy and 
Brother have failed, and this place must be 
sold before Christmas. We have rented it. 
come next spring, six years, and it seems as if 
ve it; and a little quivering 





I could not 
uth and a long sigh, told how 


about the m 
quick, if he was a woman, it would end in 
downright sobs. The old caressing motion 
was there again. Passing her hand over the 
curls on his temples, Mrs. Campbell asked: 
‘* What price do they set on it, husband?” 

‘‘ Fifteen hundred. I have reckoned up what 
is due me, interest and all, on every bit of spare 
paper that came to my hand to-day, and it just 
amounts to eight hundred and twenty-five dol 
lars. Sometimes I have been tempted to take 
it and get trusted the balance, but I durst not 
do it—for if I could not meet the payments, it is 
sold so that the purchaser would lose all he had 


paid; and if we should be sick, 





‘ina, we might 


sink every dollar. It is not likely that we shall 


be prospered as we have been two or three years $ 
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back; and though I know my salary is higher 
yet it is a perfect puzzle how we ever laid u; 


‘If you had twelve hundred, would you run 


} 
ther 
tHe TIsSK 


‘* Before nine o’clock; but, where are you 


going, wife, in such a hurry? Did you hear 


Frank ery?” 
There came no answer, as through the hal! 


, and to the little hidden dri 





up the st: 





that contained her treasures, Mrs. Camy 


nost flying step! 





passed with 


“There, husband, it is all yours; and she 


threw down the bright spangled purse, crammed 
full as it could be, in his lap, and sinking down 


on the sofa beside him, burst into hysterica 


*andthedilated 


-~. 


ina, where did you get this?’ 
eyes expressed the all-absorbing wonder. 
“Saved it for you, for a home, out of my 





illowance,” came at last, intelli 


choked utterance. 





more eloquent than words. 

‘‘ Just three hundred !—twelve hundred and 
twenty-five!” were the words mixed in with 
1e light cheerful chink of the coin, after the y 


had both become more calm, and counted it out 





n table in little piles of fifties. ‘‘You vy 
ro t over to-night, and secure it.”’ 





‘ 1) 


‘Yes; the agent wished me to call, when he 


returned in the half past eight train; but, how 
could you spare so much, and be comfortable? 
“Oh, I can hardly tell! I laid by twenty- 
five dollars a quarter; and you know costly 
collars, ribbons and trimmings, with a shawl 
and silk dress, used to soon absorb more than 
thatsum. Then I shaped over my old bonnets 
and fitted all my garments, except now and 
then a basque, and planned a thousand ways 
But, there come the cars; don’t forget, and 
stay out late.’ 

And she closed the door after her husband 
glad to be all alone, and try to sound the great 
depth of happiness which flooded her soul. 

Berea, Ohio. 





Man is but a rough pebble without the at 
trition received from contact with the gentler 
sex. It is wonderful how the ladies pumice a 
man down into smoothness, which occasions 
him to roll over and over with the 


1: 


species, jostling, but not wounding, his 





bors, as the waves of circumstances bring him 


into collision with them. 
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U 


natura! 


Many 
of is, 
but |} 
shoul 


ot tl 


ly fs 


W 


A 


body « 


cy 
oN 


see thi 


dim. 


removy 


the br 


of the « 


all 


as of the 


the w! 


there is 


‘?. 
a) 
~ 


12a 


na you: 


ning is veiled,” 
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een and the Cnseen. 
louble life with every man 
inseen.” 


the stranger, while | 


rms as well as 


no life without a form of life. 


1¢@ one seen, and the other un- $ life, 
8 


words of Paul, there is a 
und there ts a spiritual body 


as if will be were in the plac 


1e spiritual body is spoken of; 


such construction 


t that no 
lon his language. He spok« 


body, without which the s 


ve no existence.” 


said I. 


answered the stranger; ‘you 


bscurely, because your vision is > 


it out the true light, Let me 

Does your eye see?” 

w do 1 perceive forms and 
’ . . 


organ of flesh and blo« 


—i mean that natural orb so 
that see 


kind of 


does 


ts construction 


? or is it only a 
ch which the unseen, or 


oks forth upon the world of 
Is it possible for mere mat- 

power of sight ?” 

ed matter,” I replied. 


And 


1 material form in whi 


what is organized 





and the form is determined 
r of the animating princip] 
een, the seen would be inert 


ry 


eye is an organized 


an unseen principle of lif 
an unseen eye—within, givin 
natural vision. This is as true 
ts uses as it is of the eye; of 
1e ear; of the heart and lungs 

and, still further, as true oi 
us of a single member. Thus, 
en as well as seen body; and 
ially susceptible of impressions 
nay, more susceptible, because 


y organized.” 


ially organized.” 
me. If this be true, what 


gs are involved !” 


two lives, for ¢ 


HOME 
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\ 
; We are fearfully fully made,” 
$returned the stranger, in a solemn voice. 
‘ ‘This is divine language, and has a divine 
‘and spiritual meaning. Yes; wonderful things 


listened 3 


4 


ire involved. If we have this S] tual body, 


hen we have an inner as well as an outer life. 
And do not all admit this vagu 

There is an inner life,”’ | l 

‘Tf an inner life, then an form of 


inner 


@ ‘And that form, as you take im- 
pressions.” 

«Yes, and retain th 

§ Not so tenaciously as this tward, physi- 
§ cal form.” 

> ** More tenaciously,’’ said the stranger. 

2 “This I do not clearly } A form so 
? sublimated, so etherial, so unsubstantial, must 
¢ almost instantly overcom« essions.”’ 

2 «6 Tt is not an unsubstan 4 truly sub- 
{stantial form,” was answered “There is 
§ material substance and 5] il substance ; 


$ 


the latter is an abiding substance, but the 


> former is everchanging. 1 Upon which 
¢does an impression remain the longer—upon 
§ your body or your mind 

¢ Upon my mind.” 

§ «<If it were not a substance 1 it receive 


vy 
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and retain impressions ! 


I was silent. The words of the stranger 


were so full of meaning that I was « ppre ssed 
by their significatic n. { w low seemed 
opening upon the unseen y but, as yet, 
no objects were plainly visil 
‘*Look around you,” said the stranger. 
‘*There is the dull, cold, lift earth. Seeds 
ive been cast into its b Now, by what 


re they vivified? And by 1 power does 


ich send up, after its kind, its and stalk? 
whence is this w 


From ind perfect 


liscrimination? It is from the unseen and 
spiritual world flowing from its 

int principles of life into f sof 1 
sented 


influx; and each, after its | 


tely vari- 
atter pre- 
in seeds. In germs lie the points of 
ceives life 
unseen world ind as the law of 
law, it fol- 
lows that, in order to the pr tion of a par- 


rom the 


like producing like is an iny 


ticular plant or tree in the ¢ world, there 
must be a like plant or t the unseen 
world, from which it exists, as an effect flow- 
ing from its cause.” 

‘“Trees and plants in the other world!” | 
shook my head doubtingly. ‘That is a mere 
spiritual world.” 

‘© Will you have a world without the objects 


that make up a world?” asked the stranger. 



































cA spiritual world will have spiritual ob What piri i] 
jects.” l 
«Oh, spiritual! “Tt ffection. A spiritual 
‘* Your ideas of the spiritual,”’ said the stran- . ection; or, in other 
ger, ‘are still dark and obscure. But this is ¢ word t clothed in its proper tl t 
no cause of wonder. Here, all is brought to / for it 1 1i0ught that a@lection comes in 
ihe test of our sensuous perceptions; and 8 nifest pe I ws us its qu 
hard to rise above these and withdraw our‘ Can this be s Hoy ch. undreamed « 
th< from them so as to think abstracted]} efore, is inv W F . t s give 
But do not reject as false what you cannot un- N f ‘ Was my inv intary 
derstand when first presented. You need n ‘ 
you should not, receive true what comes t My tl l tov bea ! 
to your mind with sufficient evidence. But t W I had ! ed W 
negative a proposition because the mind does é y admired er pers In 
not rise at once into its comprehension is 1 ( ind face s sa fa 5 ly 
the act ol a wise man H | ra L ¢ r eme d t t r ( . r 
in the affirmative principle | 1 9 ed a feeling « I t 1 r 
as truth which is not clearly seen ve all ¢ and had also displayed rge share 
things ; and, in ig so, bear in mind this wis rhe seen body is beau 1 said | 
Say ig—tuhere are I I t s in heaven and I bu S it sO W the 1 n \ 
earth than ar ireamed of in your } os Can an evil alics i¢ he itsel 1a I 
We separated I and the s inger But | veines 
could not forget his s e lan é ¢ I pondered this ques t ere ( 
‘*Two lives!” said 1, as I sat musing alon rreat ¢ ige I was no longer in ( é 
in the still watches of the night that follows using upon dif nt ques : 
‘‘Two lives and two forms of lift in outs ( pany of people who sat H 
and an inner life; the seen and the unseen. (large buildir the archite é ’ W 
Two bodies; a natural and a spiritual 1 ! e perfect than anyt g I had ever | l. 
each substantial, and capable of receiving a Before us spread <¢ a beautif l l 
retaining impressions. How full of meaning is is a new country to me said |] 
is allthis! How much does it involve! A W was near me id, as I spol I 
can it be true? recollect the way by w h | ] ‘ 
The ] mnger I po lt 1 the gs bje ct, the mors \ it is its na 
truth seemed iny ed in the proposition. 1] [his is the VW 1 of Spi rey 1 the 
was plain to me that the unseen bod; I n to whe I had a l the i 
spiritual m must | s complete in every The World of Spirits A t ent 
part as the natural body, which was but as its 2 th gh me. Was I then dead 
outer garment, or, rather, its means of a Not dead,” said my comy n, who pe 


in the lower and kk perfect world of matte 

‘And if all this be said I, one thoug 
evolving an by 
must that body be, organized, as it is, of s] 
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tual subs 
spiritual countenance express t passion 
emotions of the s ! ih! how different wi 


all be when we come to lay aside this 


her, ‘‘ how wonderful in perfectior 




















i true 1 } 
But t ea fies} said I ling uj 
| ; ~ 
my hands : can one aga s ‘ 
i Moreover, I can t ny . it 








cr 


of flesh and blood 3 mass of in " Your body and my y, and the | 3 
now infilled with t t sp Ww h 5 all around us, are spiritual in their substan 
it is ever bearing n, and y e powers ‘ Our senses likewise are spiritual. What made 
it is ever limiting! In that unseen world, ¢ us men on earth? Our flesh and bl Mere 
there will be no veil of matter to hide lead matter? Far from it. We were men, be- 
moral quality. A eyes will see us in our 1 we were tually ize and, i 
true character, in our true spir tual forms. u iman 1 ade a eness and 
I paused. The last words uttered were the (in the image of God. Does the laying asid 
l yf the natural body make us less men—less 


plane for a new influx of ideas. 
“ What is a spiritual 
I pondered long. 








having bodily form and senses? 


human? No! And can we be men, without 
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whon 
who had depart 
ul many quest 
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left me, after 


one with whom 1 ha 


er life this per 
w she is deform 


ons are evil, ar 
anion “In th 
to their quality 
il forms, and ev 
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y " nd y for he furnishing, olor. She has felt 1 ‘ have per- 
still have tw three hundred in reserve. ved. The coldness i downward 

It is « y! ning, not much beyond six, in § with a chill, 

June, a (Adam Guy sits by the window await In fifteen minutes, dur 
ing hi turn from Lexington market. ? Guy has walked the fl 
Her sma inds are to prepare his break breakfast-room with un¢ 
fast, for ve, as yet, no domestic. As‘is served It consists 
he sil Line indow, we will take his por butter, and boiled ¢ 
trait. Lor it twenty-five; the firm, thin ¢ the work-stand, and 
lips, ; ing brow, cr ld, calculating room. 
iting some years since hi ‘Isn't it sweet ‘ 
light-hearted yout! husband a cup of cofl 
& man in all at 3 is ( his eggs and bread a 
e-purpose, ] as alreat ( nly hiteen cents. 
with the rid, gu The young husb 
up his | I batile. flowers, 

We « that we like the expressic ‘* low much f 
his face b) the window mits r ** Pifteen cent 
his yi u 
expresse habitual state 

peak 1 ; 
habitual HH eyes, half clos 
ing f f not ot 


thing « y here is something har: ‘ riy-two cents. 


may W to say cruel—in his lexibl ** And the flower fiftee: 


mouth was even a little sensu: an “Yes 
voluptu ht like it better ‘‘So your flower c 


cold his { Perhaps the dark complexior ss your dinner. 
may hay ing to do with this appea Adam Guy shak« 
ance. \ t say; but it is very cold and ver fashion. 
calm. 1 l seems never to have f ** But that’s the way 
its way ‘ ving a rich warmth to cheek >) he adds, in a moralizi: 
and | ‘ of the same hue, from fore- 5 of severity than kind: 
head to « Ye wonder if it lights up when § nament, beauty, and 
feeling 4 to consume half of 
Y« s, I I lighted up suddenly, and f FlLance, People wo 
that lo ‘ e} int has fled. He has start with their necess 
from t) and is at the door, where superfluous thing 
young w inding. g shoulders. Nov 


se A 


late, dear?” this, Lydi . «=6OWe 


Ile d vatch and glances at th me ind show bewilder 
n smile which looked go ;s flower, which has « st 5 1Oaves 
around 1 fading qui } 5 f by 4 u 1 j ‘ al bunch 
: dae i paragus.”’ 
brightness toneing down rears are in Lydia r husband 


dwell on his countenance Loe not observe them e 18 gone, 


manila mmeeaned 


and you knowl! must be at $ but he fails to notic { | thought 


after seven.” rests in the im} riar ! feel that 


pon the geranium. ly life’s necessiti ire t ! 1—that 


ney is a thing ol 
plucks a fragran f the world to be wa 
band. le } smell ‘* Money is a great } 
to pieces in an absent way. on. ‘*If we have moi 
ix, remember, Lydia.” fall back upon, we can by | I ! f every- 
only of the business that ‘thing and everybody But, if we iste our 
awaited hit money, instead of keeping use, we will 
She 
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iim with her face h ightened ¢ be the slaves of every changing circumstance. 













































S a reality, and abide If you lay t have rown tender toward | 
4 up you have a well-grounded assurance of id wn the truth \ l he have chided 
a finding it all safe in the time of need Bu in for letting so small a matter come i) 


i your pretty flowers wither up and die, or, liv mar the happin of a young heart that 





; are a care, and useless | have ma " eatin o true ve and i No. His 
P rule, for years, not to buy anything that | did t would have grow terner, and 
7 he , ; 

not really need Some men can’t keep a d ild have apy ve himself all the e« 


q lar to save their lives [hey not only id entiments w i had } i lle 


foolishly all they receive, but their ¢ t ‘ i hay ft " { ird the flower, 





eyes lead them into debt f things that a ich | id ily despised a 
4 wholly useless Such men y i find alway } ») Jt was wil | lin S| l a true 
“4 troubie, They Y piain about not being a 1a en ve Ly 
4 to get along in the w und never se« ! J l 
x omy} ehend the fact that the fault lies at then ia ve ¢ earth s bi und au 
own door en, t flow rhey s} ia 
, Flowers are not useless things, Adam lage D und ! 
( il made them i 1 their } ice, e leit ‘ 


rhere is a pleading tone in the low, tend 1e } sphere lo hea wel 
voice of Lydia Guy, as she looks a s the ed by liy whose v ls had 
table at her husband en in mu her ear from wh 


And he made the rivers also; but tha ear must bend and listen 





no reason why we s! i turn them from Liat ¥ ! ’ 
courses, and let them sweep in destruction: W ler at her t« 
hrough our dwellir is triumphantly rhen, t ] 1 ’ 


‘There is no harm in flowers They d uid 1 pirit not een be 


stroy nothing. But, on the contrary, res y lliness—a bowing down to the W | \ 


to the mind much that is lost in our jar1 West and external things-—-ana 

lile-experiences Phey are Gods messe i evil mol y as the slesl g ‘ , 

of love to our hearts nly, there had come to her a new revelation 
‘All poetry, Lydia! All poetry } that he had ne | n 





flower, there, has destroyed filleen cer i i ¢ n y and ucé ‘ ‘4 repress 

thing actually demonstrable. Three loaves « f vagrant desires, and t folly of waste. 

bread would have given us blood and mus [hese were his favori themes ; l, as he 

for work in the world But that poor trifle! ; had usually | nted them, | ay f 
Pah! It is useless roved, She would have | la ( 


Lydia is neither strong-willed, nor given name il in her hou i few thin ¥ 








contention. She does not, therefore, urge h beauty for t eye F 
view of the case, but sighs, and remains silent ind was poor nd, in ¢ ng to hi 
‘ Adam Guy talks on, having the argument a imstances, e felt a sweet pleasurs 
e his own way, and rises, at length, from th Now, a veil had d i f n her eyes, 
breakfast-table with the air of a man who ha nd she saw him in a clears t : iad 
settled a favorite position beyond all contri it him earnest and a ed it : 
versy. ambitious to make 3 Way é i 
‘Throw your geranium out of the window prudent, ¢ ilating, 8 \ ed, a re 
; dear,”’ half laughing, half in t, as h etod e@ ¢ I 
i kisses his wife at parting ‘ ilrea ud n " W pe ] ; 
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brought you more trouble than it is worth, fiv« n her « LY per of ma 101 nd a | 


times over. | ser of evel auiy, if 1 could bé i i 
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Wher 1 Guy up tie y 5 urdel 
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she « 1 not see in it the beauty once so d 
ligh e upon; its odors did not steal 
in W f sweetness on her sense—it had 
cal 1 shade of dreariness Ala for the 
your t, when brightness fades from 1 
sun! ! The life of Lydia Guy was open 
ing new experience 

¢ l, after arousing herself from the di 
p ind occasioned by her husband’ 
fu mn of himself, cleared off the 
brea ble, and sat her house in order 
An two for needlework came in at tl 
par day, and Lydia was sitting by 
her table, when a visitor made her ap 
pea the person of a young married 
fr Warm and tender was the greeting 
tha l between them; for they were heart- 
com 

| r’s name was Lena Hofland. Her 
hus! L young physician, who had just 
Oo} fice, and like the husband of 
Lydia | the world before him, in which 
to l reap. The two young men were 
star e at about equal advantage, so 
f’ goods were concerned Less 
tha ind dollars covered the full 
an Guy’s possessions, at the time of 
his 1 - and Hofland’s means exceeded 
t! few hundreds of dollars. One dif 
fere! l, which will be 1 rded as in 
fav ( b he had earned and saved h 
~ ht hundred dollar while the 
tw lon which Dr. Hofland ventured 
eut world, was the remnant of a sma! 
leva ich he had depended while study 
j f ion. Guy’s was an 
I] 1a ninishing fund Ay l there w 
st difference Guy had no tastes t 
gr no artificial wants; no expensiv 
wea A silver dollar, in his eyes Vv 
i ] than A picture, a vase, r a 
j other thing desirable only 
the rnament He cared nothing for 
! e beauty and swectness of nature 
ma ng appeals to his inner cons 
ne Hofland had an acute perceptior 
of ul, and tastes, that, if indulged 
to extent, would have drawn | 
ul plest fortune On 1 I ] 
n ept as a of pr ng wl 
I y requ he world An 
i hysician’s d netion—he ] ‘ 

ctively, rather than objectively 

| men had been acquainted fron 
b ir parents were neighbors, and 
t] nded school together. One, of 
C red a store, and the other, of 


choice, became a stud f medicine. At 
this point in their lives there was a divergence 
in feeling as well as in 7 uits. Guy did not 
lack mind; he had as clear and strong an in 


tellect as Hofland, and ny profession would 


have been his peer—st ve him, per h ips 


Ilis choice of a merca e came Irom ho 


peculiar fondness or fitness for the pursu 

but simply from a money « sideration of the 
case. He saw thr 1 trade, the surest road 
to wealth, and took that road in consequence 


So much, briefly, of the two men and their 
antecedents, The reader is already compre 


hended them. They ar pes of two great 


classes, to both of wl 1 the world owes much 
They do not seer f 1 account in their 
day of humble « Their spheres of 
life are narrow, their places in the world 
unnoted, their influe: scarecly perceived 
Strong men, men of ¢ men of intellect, if 


from any cause their « to fall upon 





them, hold them in rut ¢ i eration. They 
see not an oak’s great e in the acorn’s 
tender shoot, nor dream of the imperial river 
as they step, without a t of its limpid 
waters, over the slender rivulet 

The wivessof these | r men had been 


early friends, al But their tastes were 


more nearly accordant Yet Lydia was not so 


lear-seeing, nor 80 § r-willed as Lena 
else she would never have given her hand to 
Adam Guy. Lena w 1 have penetrated 
deeper into his character would have com 
prehended his quali ter—and she would 


have had the decision of mind to turn from 





him resolutely, w 
A flood of light ma int the face of 


i hed as a iover 





Lydia Guy as her your l entered. Their 


lips met in a heart-war: their arms went 


fondly twining about ne sand waists. Lena 
held a small bun¢ f flowers in her 
hands. 

‘“‘They are for you, dea she said, after 
he kisses had been y ind words of love 


exchanged. 





‘Oh! how sweet! Thank you, Lena!” and 
Lydia received the offer hing on it with 
eyes that felt an " the beauty that 
held them, 

‘The Doctor bo I » lovely bouquet as 
he passed through t t 31 ri 
nd I have divided it ! y friend,” said 


Lena. 

‘Tt was so kind 

As Lydia said tl turned her face 
partly aside A thou e in, to mar the 


pleasure of the momer steal away the 
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fragrance that was breathing upon her lips. 
Almost involuntarily, her eyes wandered to the 
geranium that stood, yet, upon her work-stand 
Lena's husband had made her a gift of flowers ; 
but Adam Guy had blamed her for buying a 
single blossoming plant, with which to beautify 
her home. 

“They are very sweet,” she added, as she 


commenced examining ie flowers that made 


up the cluster in her han 1. ‘*How the odor 
of this mignionette takes me back along the 
way of girlhood; and I see the woods and 
fields again, by the magic of sweet briar and 
myrtle. What a delicate tint is in this rose! 
And this bud! Oh! is it not exquisite? White, 
crimson, soft fading pit k, pu ple, and ¢ icn 
What a power there is in beauty, Lena! In 
color and grace of form united. They speak 
to some inner sense, and that sense respond 
in thrills of pleasure 

As she ceased, a faint sigh came fluttering 
through her lips. 

“Ah,” she continued, ‘if the useful and the 
beautiful in life were more closely united 
But the hard, stern, plodding useful, persist- 
ently separates itself from the beautiful, or 
spurns and tramples it under foot. 

“It is for us to unite them,’’ said Lena 
‘The Doctor and I were talking of that v« 


this mornir 


thing 
** Beauty is cos remarked Lydia, ‘“‘and w 
a " Pp , id 

here was ashad lepression in hery 

And cheap, al inswered Lena \ 
flower is not <¢ l " 

' 
sno other i icih @xX -) I > 





delicate proportion; anda 
are added; and all the sweetness of perfume 
If taste is genuine—if our love of beauty is, 
indeed, a passion of the soul—then may wi 
find perpetual enjoyments, even though ow 
lot in life be poor and humble. A true lover 
of art may enjoy a statue or a picture far 
more than the owner. Speaking on this very 
subject, the Doctor remarked a day or two 
ago, that the love of possessing works of art, was 
inferior to the love of art; and that therefore, 
the man of true taste, though unblessed by 
fortune, might enter into higher pleasures than 


those to whom wealth brought every desire of 
the eye. If I look at the picture in a rich 
man’s gallery, and carry it away in my thought, 
am I not its owner in the highest sense‘ 
Fire cannot burn it up; misfortune cannot 
bear it away; no accident can mar its fair 
proportions. It hangs in the gallery of my 
soul, among other precious things, and the 
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outside world has no power over it. It is mine, 
hough his ownership cease; mine, though the 


paint and canvas are borne away to the anti 





You are growing in ) a philosopher,” said 
Lyd ” I r 

Yes, thanks r good husband He is 
helping me to g ier, 80 to speak; to 
breathe in a purer! ital re n; to t 3 
n their best relatior We ar poor, you 
} w, butt D tor , that y I y be as 
happy in ¢ poverty, as the rich in the! 
riches; nay bay er, lor we are e n the 
temptations of the rich rhe le 1 we have 
o learn, i it which teaches a 1 ( n 
f de e Wants mi be few, and not too 
( 1 told We must « iva a love tl 
beautiful, rather than a love of possession 

l irn to see t with an interior vision 


Ah, how different all that from the uttered 


sentiment of Lydia’s husband! He looked 


only to possession—to wealth as the be gift 
the world had to bestow. Beauty, in com- 
parison to gold, was nothing THe spurned it 
is unlovely! The con t, now so & ngly 
presented, almost sadden 1¢ heart of Lydia 
You are 1 as | as u uid her 
i 
l 1 i i as 9 < lappy 
lid} W radiant in 
( tenant lt faded out y 
i V the D A L ] 
. 
io well ides 
" | > or ty 


penses ?”’ inquire 1 Lydia. 

“QO dear, no! So far, his paying practice 
as not been at the rate of three hundred 
dollars a year.’ 

‘You say ‘paying practice ;’ has he any 
other 

‘‘Yes, and a full share of it among tt 


e 
poor. 
‘Ah! Isthat so! 


for nothing 


Does he attend the poor 


‘‘ There is sickness among the extremely poor, 
as well as among others; and the physician can- 
not refuse to visit and help the sick because 
they have no money to recompense his service. 
We happen to have many very poor people in 
our neighborhood, and the Doctor is called in 
frequently. It is a Christian duty to attend 
them, and one from which he cannot hold 


back. They are God's patients, he says, and 
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he is reely a debtor to God that he must 
ta portunities for payment 

I ight to recompense him in som: 
thi were ever so small,” said Lydia, 
‘“ Tlow vou to live? The laborer is always 
W is hire.” 


Doctor has still five hundred doll 
] ’ +) ? 


on 1 to draw. This will car us through 





a eyond that we trust in a good Pro- 


vi 
} very encouraging prospect.” 
h aside discouraging thou hts,’ 
wast l ‘« To-day is ours, and we try t 
get t happiness from to- lay that it ha 
in é This the Doctor calls life’s true 


] y. I get a little nervous, sometimes 


and to the future in a spirit of doubt 
What result? Doubt peoples the future 
with s of evil, and my heart grows fai 


them. But, when I turn back 


the present, I find myself surrounded wit 


I s: and I lift my heart in thankfulness 
‘Or iy is ours, Lena,’ my husband wi 
s I question about the time to com 


lay is ours, to work in and en, 
Let us do our work faithfully, and ta 


el ments, and God will see that our to 





I rows re all right.’ It does me gv 1 to 
hear him say this. He is such a consistent 
right arted man, Lydia! His thought is s 
clear, that I see it always, when expresse l, as 
t] tterance of truth. It does not come int 
m) irt to question what he says. But I an 
or talking of what interests me How 
Mr. G und what are your prospects in th« 
Ww l Ilow is life looking in the far away 


future, to which the eyes will turn with asking 


tions in her soul, that pictured something 
more, yet left a trembling fear of disappoint- 
ment. This day was to be memorable in the 


history of her inner life, as one on which her 


mind awakened to a new nsciousness touch- 
ing her husband’s character, and its want of 
harmony with h¢ v1 What Lena had just 


said of her husband, was as a foil bringing « 





to clearer perce] nt pposite character 
stics of Adam G l they were unlovely 
nhereyes. Not that t once revealed 
himself in his tr Ss} t Lydia had failed 
to read the signs They puzzled her 
it times; and sg! fter stioned as toa 
n l anytl r med of in her 
estimate of the 1 to ¥v n she had com- 
mitted all thir that 1 holiest and most 
sacred, But to-da e veil dropped from her 
eyes. That brief scene with the flowers was 
a revelation; and s tood no longer a ques 


tioner, or in doubt 


Lydia did not fi more peaceful for this 
morning visit fr her friend. Some things 


hat Lena said, particularly about her husband, 


remained distinctly in } thoughts. The pro 
mise of this world w r for Adam and 
herself, than it was | r Hofland and his 
wife; but the pr e for happiness was on 


the other side. 


At dinner time, as Adam Guy and his w 
t at the table, on + their meal was laid, 
Lydia referred to th he had received 


from her friend Ler 


‘Playing the ; said Adam, senten- 


tiously. 


My husband is not so easy in mind as ‘“‘How? What do youmean?” Lydia did not 
yours replied Lydia, “Though his present clearly understand r ] band. 
co! n and future prospects look mor ‘« Aping rich and f nable people,” replied 
pr sing His salary has been raist d t Adam, ‘tin morning « when she ought to 
tv e hundred dollars, and it will not « be at home attendin house, and aiding 
us er six or seven hundred to live at the > her husband. She keeps a servant, which w 
( Then he confidently expects to re-¢ cost for hire, board and waste, not less than 
c un interest in the business of the firm ‘two hundred doll the year—more, I'll 
where he is employed. Give him that posi-$ warrant you, than the Doctor's practice will 
tion, |} ys, and he will, consider his for-$ yield him in that time. Now, I don’t call any 
tune made—will, to use a favorite expression, ? woman, who is so idle and extravagant, a good 
‘snap his fingers in the world's face.’ ” wife. Instead of helping her husband t 

[ am glad to know that everything has ¢ ceed, she will he) keep his nose always en 
such an encouraging aspect,’’ answered Lena, e the grindstone. That is not like you, dear. 
with genuine pleasure. ‘‘ You ought to be This last approving sentence, spoken in a 
very happy.” > gentler tone than he had used in condemning 

Lydia sighed faintly, as her eyes drooped to 2? Lena, softened the shock of language that was 

the ground. That fair promise in the future, ¢ felt as a harsh and unjust judgment. 


. . -% . al . . \ 
did not fill her desires. There were intui- ¢ 


“It is not as I am doing, Adam,” she re- 
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turned. ‘‘But, all are not alike in this w l it it, as I say. Lo« tit 
you know.’ indred; cost of a servant, two hundre 
‘¢ And all do not come out alike As we sow ible expenses, three hundred 
in this world, so will we reap, Lydia. ( clothing and outside expens 
thrift come of 1 ness, waste, and extrava l and flowers, jewelry, p 
gance ? Never! | Doctor and his wife a iws i ¢ nse, tw 
beginning wrong, and they will come it , eleven hundred and fifty « 
wrong—mark my word for it! Lena is just a thr ee years, and y 
able to do the light work of their household, } thousand four ndred and fifty doll 
as he is to meet » demands of his pro is See what the prospect is 
fession. Does he hire a un to make his } 1 sum ] e is, we will s 
and spread his piast I hay no p ¢ ed to star 5 ind we will 
with women who « ymit such f ly ! Gaddir lred a year r the D rs 
about the street, and making morning call luring the next t ree years, and 
Pah! It nauseates me, this pretence of gen il es uf rhree ti S$ six 
rof Lena W! t 3 ‘ nd i idd four } 
the id iftert sia vo bh sand t hundr 
TO l mn he too } ] ns aga < 1 exper liture 
the Doctor for su I 1 four 1 ed and fifty! Fi 
ng i At end i t 
S ¢ I presu S D y twelve indred and 
iebt I t I 
i uple of nd fools A tr l « F 1 came 
I them ing fa Lydia G , ass 
1 i lt € husband Ss u 
t of flowers y I ind saw, for ne, « 
friend, and w ‘ il eyes I | 
been placed in a l f water on the mante!] 1 one for her \ ng fh er 
piece. rtune in the 7 rid f Len 
‘‘Ha! More flowers! Where did they cor of I . was t ed by 
from ?”’ ng anticipation. 
soned over Lydia’s face. ¢ resumed Guy. almost }t : 
“Umph! Bought ’em, no doubt.’ t the fiend’s grip on his ar 
“The Doctor | cht them for her, as } e overridder vy debt s surely as 
went through the market this mornin 1 them! Somebody’s money | 
‘And she ga uN Upon my word vn will have to go for their wast 
she valued her nd’s rance. W e sh be? N 
“She only divided it with me,” replied ; { them. No, not ir I 
Lydia. ‘I love flowers, and she wished ( s hard eart rs and care . 





give me pleasure. 


ful in her.” 1 wasteful 





Adam Guy shoo} 


approval. e. Ihave the industry, 
‘‘And so it was the D needed f 
? Well 


r who threw | sll cidiaaliataee 


money awny they are a precious pair with it the 


I wonder where they expect to come out ?” man shall find in me a weal 
‘*Right in the end,” said Lydia. [ ean be iron and brass t 
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“They will, when arithmetical laws chan, I 
and subtraction gives the result of addition tone in 


not before. But, the world is full of such {and an expression on his 
people. Just look at it, for a moment. The { blood flow back in a chil 


had never seen him 


Doctor has only three or four hundred dollars : Sh. 
to come and go upon, outside of the returr now presented himself. 


from his practice. At the best, his practic “cy 


will not give him over five hundred a year, on ! window,” he said, 


an average, for the next three years. Very well; } ness, a little while 
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1 haven’t thrown that flower out of the 
with more than half serious- 


they arose 











fro1 table, and his eyes glanced toward 
; the 1 which his wife had bought in the 
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have I any intention of doing so, 


replied 1. **That would be wantonly to 


ng of beauty.” 


: a6 sno use in it,” said Guy. 


so sure of that 





fl es my mind. If 1 am dull, a new 
ugh my veins; if id, a 

rit awakes. Don’t « n the 

flow ; they have a mission for om 
’ 


it mission is, to teach us how frail 
and r is all ornament w valuele 


color and mere exterior 





Vv ir substance for na t, when we 

g for these. That is the lesson the 
é fi teach us, Lydia, if they tea h us any 
§ 
i I ip the flower-pot, as he closed the 
; , and lifting it in his hand, said: 

row it from the window. 
1 sprung to his side, and catchi 
h 5 
N I Don’t do that!”’ in st 1 earnest 

! e, that he desisted from his pur 

I felt that her husband was r 
: l ry blended w the f 
: heart | ] y md 
: blood to | | t! 
: : ' 
a she said, ) y that 
eT 
' You are st le } l 

rey 
Lo ¢ 
me to ob oe 
answered, in a cold, firm \¥ 


ertise you here, that I shall alws 


this, 


Adam Guy took up hi 











a e house. 
e day which had opened so unfavorably 
a r peace, gathered blackness as it ad 
var Here was the first storm that had 
ro i their serene sky. » stood, for 
I tes, like one who had been stunned 
Then she sat down—not in tear 
: but 1 f pale, abstracted face, and brow 
il nit gloomily. Painfully the ¢ iction forced 
i upon her mind, that there had been a 
great error in her girlish estimate of Adam 
G s character; that she had comprehended 
him only in part. The morning’s troubled 


questionings were taking the shape of distinct 


perceptions. She saw him as she had never 


seen him before, and felt herself removed, as 
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art of constructing ga 
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a, 


all others, to work for and make happy, was 


imagining to herself a paradise. 

And so they had begun their housekeeping, 
as we have seen, Lydia doing all her own 
work; and, up to the day on whieh she is 
introduced to the reader, doing it cheerfully. 


But, from that day, a change came o'er the 


spirit of her dreams. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


-- coo 


Evangeline, 


Saxe wore a crown of diamonds, rare— 
On the shining folds of ber satin hair, 


And her crimson velvet train swept by, 
Like a sunset cloud on the Autumn sky. 


Costly lace, as a billow’s swell, 
With her heart's pulsations, rose and fell ; 


Her faintest smile was sought by all; 
She was the Aciress of Walnut Hall. 


Scores of suitors knelt at her shrine; 
Called her an “ angel” —a “saint ”’—*“ divine ;” 


All save one, and his only dower 
Was a mind, full-orbed in its God-like power; 


He scorned defacing his spirit’s worth, 
And truth, for the glitt’ring dross of earth ;— 


But loved the lady Evangeline, 
For the light that shone from the soul within, 


"Twas not to him the golden ease, 
Which lent the flower its odor and grace ; 


He saw the spirit thronéd high, 
And wearing a halo of purity ; 


Fle knew her soul, a hidden mine, 
Where exhumed diamonds might flash and shine, 


If skillful miners should strike the vein, 
Where so long they had buried lain - 


suried by opulence, fashion, easo— 


As pearls deep down in sleeping seas, 
4 


Lie concealed, till the storm-king’s waves 
Bring them shining, from out their graves. 


Her high position, his lofty pride, 
Kept him aloof from the lady’s side; 


He aaw in silence her light afar, 
As mortals turn to the evening star, 


While others with wildly frenzied eye, 
Vowed that for her they would gladly die. 
vou. xvi.—3 
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Misfortune’s billows in wild array, 
Her million of dollars swept away ; 


And those who had knelt low at her feet, 
Now knew her not when they chanced to meet; 


But he who had breathed unto her no vow, 
Unfolded the scroll of his heart’s love now; 


For her spirit shone with a softer ray, 


¢ Since its tinsel mask had passed away; 


And the changed Evangeline softly said— 
Taking the gems from her queenly head, 


“The gold I have lost has brought to me 
A love which blooms through eternity.” 


Me Conneleville. 


wy we 
Atlally Simms. 
BY ELIZABETH. 
‘T saw old Molly Simms at meeting to-day. 
I didn’t get near enough to speak to her, and I 
was glad of it, for I didn’t want to ask her to 
come home with me. Such a looking thing as 
she is! She walked into church with all the 


‘sanctimony of a birthright saint; then her 
‘ peaked face will put on such a horrid air of 
¢ humility under her great shovel bonnet, and 


she 

‘Don’t say any more, Cousin Mary; it may 
be there is a great deal of good in her heart 
which we fail to see through such a humble 
covering.” 

‘‘ Humble covering! I should think as much! 
The material she wears isn’t fit to be seen in at 
home, much less in a congregation. That 
homespun gray looked as though it was woven 
in the loom of her great-grandmother; and 
the make of it! I should think she had spent 
all her life studying physiology to get such 
a fit. She evidently thinks compression the 
result of natural depravity.” 

‘* She has a long distance to come to meetings, 
and often makes a sacrifice in leaving her 
family; yet I have no doubt she feels that 
the encouragement she receives doubly pays 
her for all her trouble. Now, Mary, because 
she cannot wear a fine dress, and has not the 
‘faculty’ of making her coarse one look taste- 
fully, do you think she ought to deny herself 
the privilege of mingling with her friends in 
the house of prayer, and gaining the strength 


‘ she obtains in this way?” 


‘*Maybe not; but I haven't finished my 


‘ description yet—my mind needs the relief it 
} will get by going over it. Did you notice her 
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tures, they tell us he has heeded neither God's 
laws, nor woman’s happiness ; but, what was 
said of the king of the South, in the eleventh 
chapter of Daniel, would well apply to him: 
* And the king shall exalt himself; neither 
shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the 
desire of women, for he shall magnify himself 
above all.” 

All this may have applied in the past; but, 
as man moves his ground, and guided pro- 
gressively by an unseen Providence, rears his 
structures nearer and nearer moral principle, 
he has a clearer vision. He sees patient, wait- 
ing woman, and soon questions himself whether 
it were not well to modify his plans to suit 
her comfort. Hence the laws beginning to 
be enacted in many of the different States in 
her behalf—in Iowa, Wisconsin, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Alabama, Michigan, and New 
York 

And we feel assured time will prove that it 
is not necessary for woman to vote, and be 
elected to Congress, in order to have govern 
ment what she wishes, any more than it is 
necessary, when traveling in a carriage, that 
she hold the reins, and guide the steeds, in 
order to ride in the direction she would go. 

But so many arguments have been urged in 
behalf of the right of suffrage for woman, that 
the subject seems to require a fuller discus- 
sion than ean be given in this article. What we 
would here add is, that to possess a capacity 
argues the right to exercise it, whenever good 
oan be effected thereby; and as the world pro- 
grosses in the ability to recognize moral power, 
and as woman by cultivation and development 
beoomes more and more imbued with such 
power, it is doubtless her duty to exert it 
beyond the circle of her own home, provided 
always, that, in so doing, she does not neglect an 
duty at home 

We may rest assured, and the history of her 
labors in the past confirms this assurance, that, 
whenever the public good requires a woman's 
aid, and whenever she can worthily exert such 
aid, her efforts for the publie will be abundantly 
blessed. But, there is little hope that Heaven 
will bless the exertions of that woman, who, 
either as a writer, a lecturer, or a petitioner to 
legislative assemblies, strives to affect the world 
at large, while she fails in moral power at her 
own fireside—while her husband is no better 
for her companionship, while his respect for 
her does not increase as the years roll on, 
and while her children are disobedient and 
onworthy. 


If we had not read authenticated statements 


to that effect, we should still be confident that 
Mrs. Chisholm was the most estimable and 
happy of wives, when we observe how much 
she, the little Englishwoman in distant Aus- 
tralia, has been enabled to do—when we see 
how, by the efforts of her persevering energy 
and demonstrated wisdom, she has, within the 


past few years, moved the government power 


11 


> of Great Britain to radically change and reform 
) the whole system of its policy, in regard to its 


before shamefully neglected and suffering Aus- 


tralian colonists, and thereby s effected more 


real, wide-spread and humanizing good, than 
any being who ever set foot on that beautiful 
shore! 

And the unmarried woman who would “ ex- 
tend her influence’’—she too has frequently 
nearer duties, which should be first fulfilled— 


which, being fulfilled, she m ny then hope, that 
where she has like moral potency and like un- 
selfish motives, Providence will bless her efforts, 
as He has those of the once obscure Massa- 
chusetts schoolmistress, Miss Dix—who, rich in 
love and energy, has, by the « rts of her single 
will, been enabled to so humanize our govern- 
ment, to say nothing of her success on the 
continent of Europe, as to induce the legisla- 
tures of more than half the States in the Union 
to found asylums for the insane! 

We frequently meet lamentations, that females 
endowed with genius, literary, artistic, or refor- 
matory, are so frequently unhappy in their 
domestic relations; yet, in contradiction to the 
oft-repeated statement, that such unhappiness 
among distinguished women is the rule, a host 
of names arise in the mind of every person of 
biographical knowledge 

No—the law of God's moral universe is this— 
near duties must be firs and, because a 
moral law, it is doubtless as obligatory on one 
sex as the other. But, we confine our remarks 
now to woman, when we assert that any in- 
fringement of this law will bring upon the 
individual who infringes it, no matter how rich 
her gifts, public failure, or private misery. 

It therefore becomes every young woman, 
who fancies she has a soul above home cares, 


} 


to weigh well, before she discards such cares, 


this inevitable law and its inevitable results ! 
oooee 
Ir is not work that kills men; it is worry. 
Work is healthy 
upon & man than he can bear. Worry is rust 


you ean hardly put more 


upon the blade. It is not the revolution that 
destroys the machinery, but the friction. Fear 
secretes acids; but love and trust are sweet 


) juices 
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Blue and Gold. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


The happy combination of colors coupled in 
our caption, has no reference, O reader, to 
“the spangled blue above, 
When midnight marshals all her glories there” 
nor to the glittering tiara on the brow of blue- 
eyed beauty, nor yet to the dreams all golden 


which it is said illumine the zigzag fancies of 


IViIOUSHEeSSs 


individuals in that happy state of ol 
to which the hue celestial has been popularly 
applied. Our “blue and gold” refers to none 
of these. The violence of the contrast in out 
crowning illustration spoils the harmony which 
should follow under whatever circumstances 


heaven's blue and sunset hue are made to con 





mingle; but in our “blue and gold” this har 
mony is ¢ plete And in its application it is 
exquisitely tasteful If nectar was the one 
drink of the gods, so now the livery of the 
I s stands spec ally confessed in the combined 
miracle of ultramarine and gold. In short 

represents the modern popular dress—hood 


robe, and sandals—in which the poetry of Ten 


nyson and Allingham, Longfellow and Low: 
is clothed for the delectation of the n 


Parnassus acknowledges the token, and in t 
illustration traces emblematic signs of the 
sky-blue soarings, and gilt edged fancies 


though, alas! not gilt-edged pocket books—« 


its votaries 


A little more than four years ago the firm 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston, published in a neat 
pocket volume, encased in the richest blue, 


capped with gold, everything that the poet 





Tennyson had written to that time, inclu 
The Princess, In Memoriam, Maud, Morte de 
Arthur, Loxley Hall, Lilian, and shorter pieces, 
ballads, ete. The compactness of the litth 
volume, which thus presented between one pai: 
of covers the entire contents of at least five 
complete volumes, as previously published 
brought the little brochure into immediate de 

mand, and parlor tables and ladies’ cabinets 
window ledges and coat pockets, soon made 


} 


room—what little was wanted—for the daintily 
luxurious stranger. Tennyson thus, by a grand 
coup of the publishers, was made the daily in 
timate of thousands of susceptible natures, and 
the influence of that one exquisite little volume, 
who can tell? 

But the public appetite craved more than 
this, and forthwith Longfellow, complete in tw 
similar volumes, soon after appeared, to gratify 


the taste of readers. In these volumes, likewise, 


all that our American poet had written, found 
place, comprising the whole contents of ten or 
a dozen volumes, and including Evangeline, 
The Golden Legend, Voices of the Night, The 
Seaside and Fireside, Hiawatha, The Span- 
sh Student, The Belfry of Bruges, Translations, 
ete It seemed like a miracle that so much 
could be crowded into so little space, and yet 
the integrity of type and paper be preserved 
Yet so itwas; and in due time Whittier, Lowell, 
Leigh Hunt, and others, were marshaled into 
the series as witnesses of the public apprecia- 
tion of what had already been done, until the 


} } 


little library now numbers twenty-eight as 
exquisite volumes in miniature as ever book 
lover feasted eyes upon. By the clear, clean 
type, which shows a bold and distinct appear 
unce, even while small in size; and by the ex 
quisite satin-surfaced finish of the paper, whic 
adds to the distinetness of the page, any one « 
these little volumes contains more than the 


matter of an ordinary duodecimo. They aver 


age over four hundred pages each—Sydney 
Dobell’s poems contains nearly six hundred 

yet so tastefully are they presented in their 
dainty dress, that no disproportion of size or 


shape is apparent, while their fitness for all odd 


places where just such cor nted 
to filla sure moment, 1 heir 





very appearance. 

As it now stands, this cabinet library includes 
Tennyson, in one volume; Longfellow, in tw 
Whittier, in two; Gerald Massey, one; Leigh 


Hunt, two; Owen Meredith, (young Bulwer,) 


two; Motherwell, one; John Bowring, (Matins 
and Vespers,) one; Lowell, two; Percival 
two: Syd bell, one: William Allingham 





re Martin's translation of the 





one These form the poetic al 
re sacred nine, with four to spare 
In addition, the series includes the Complete 
Prose Works of Longfellow, in two volumes, 
containing Hyperion, Kavanaugh, Outre-Mer, 
», in uniform style, several vol- 


exquisite art-writings of Mrs 


ure ot 





the distinguishing fea 
the whole series ‘Blue and gold” may be 
said to have brought back to life the rich 
} 


is of this refined and gentle 





wsthetic producti 
critic, whose whole life was wedded to her art 

productions which, though instinct with life, 
as it has indeed appeared, had, nevertheless, 
been dead to the present generation. As we 


write, we have by us a copy of the first Amer 


in edition of The Characteristics of Women, 


wen 


De as 


es 
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which ied from the pres nearl) l biographies, show ce which 
twenty y of the same bountiful literar woman has exercised on ] minds in all 
purvey¢ whom we are indebted for th iges and countries. Thi : s comprise 
feast of nd gold,” iooks remarkably me fifty in all, among w cluded the 
quaint " f date by the side of its bril iotable histories of Dante and Beatrice, Laura 
liant « of to-day The Characteris nd Petrarch, Surrey and e fair Geraldine, 
tics of WV i refined and glowing analysis $ Chaucer and Phillippa | Sydney's Stella, 
of the raits and temperaments of th« penser’s Rosalind, Leon and other 
scx, a n the plays ot Sh bKSpenre Che Di ry isa del got na i e, recording 
Beliey Hazlitt, that Shakspeare ** knew xperiences of travel at es of art, 
all th that all kingdoms of the hear Florence, Rome, Nay ‘ | enial de 
were e to him, Mrs. Jameson, a riptions and criticis: cillful blend- 
cept 3 as the text-books of humas r of these with a t nN ! nee, have 
mature ind classified his female d ude the book among ! po} ir that 
ing e purpose of’ illustrating ‘ e fair author has y é es of 
var) ny l capabilit es of the fema irt, Literature, and ¢ one of the 
mind i inating attributes of ear t delightful of e \ it is a 
elai n, ofttimes, with sin I ord, made with all t \ r inter 
trail te eex, tl ivh never losin t and enthusiasn ( I Nurem 
8 founded in nature, of ‘tl erg, Munich, Dresden, « : quaint 
Csst iriable distin mn hat in | places, hallowed by ns with 
mi inl faculties ¢ t more s¢ t and literature ; of |} reamy 
] lirected, n > independent ot illeries of paintit ul ot inter- 
ihe iracter, than we ever find { views with Moritz Ret celebrities ; 
th with whom talent, how: f reverential emotio: i cathedrals, 
pred 1a much ¢ n the incense rose ‘ ins 
mod ympathies and moral qua nded rhe lem I y Italian 
t ere presented is faithfully ) Painters includes a | | ress of 
Tol mut the v ume, and all the Lhe art in Italy, irom ¢ i Dassat It 
V tten by the same womanly rms one of tie 1 inuals of 
ha eson never fell a victim t Italian art ever writ pplied 
t riet Martineauish ambitior isands of readei y the knowl e@ 
wh tulinize her sex, independent y possess of such 1 ett Leon 
of y nature or necessity for th do da Vinci, Perugir Veronese. 
tra Of the Studies, & 1 Me es the 
I f Mrs. Jameson, with one or htest word of praise 8, that it 
' ill bear more or less upon art. ¢ richly deserved its re} ue and gold 
T! is, they exhibit, in all their ‘ cabinet library I} series, at 
char e genial theme; and few w present, is the exq ’ 
h to elevate the eubject in a Legends of the M ! i 3 this 1 but 
re! position which the require ne of a series of fou t works, tracing 
mel m demand. Ruskin has ex e progress of sacred art t 3 various 
pat psodically on art, and others phases for the purpos trating ‘“*the 
mn y or trauscendentally, but vmbolical form in w ‘ 1 masters were 
or e toward placing the eriticis: iecustomed to clotl d to indi- 
ofa | wsthetic basis, or contributes ute the purity and bi y nceeptions, 
mor utific knowledge of it. j it is probable that * blue 1”? will yet 
whol her writings comprises twent eceive many more ¢ including, at 
di s, of which, in addition to ¢ least, three more of t Mrs. Jameson. 
Cha sof Women, six are included in lhe Memoirs of Fe: eigns, also, by 
the * gold” library These are M iis la ly, deserves t ! ery f blue and 
mo Loves of the Poets: The Di ry of li——would it not be as the royal 
an | Sketches of Art, Literature, and ] le ?—and we hor t e Beauties of 
Charact« Memoirs of the Early Italia the Court of Charles Il. also added, with 
Pa f . ies, Stories, and Memori« : miniature copies on ste fr those exql te 
an na f the Madonna, originals by Sir Peter Le): t the seeds of 
The I f the Poets is a series of sketches ¢a still greater increase a in these little vol- 
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umes. The public will not let them die 


cease in their continued accumulation. Thi 


is an air of de 


and their presence in the household is a s 
sign of intelligence, culture, and taste. F 
lady’s cabinet, nothing more appropriate | 
ever been prepared, and she who possesses 
series as we have named them, is in the ] 


session of a treasury which years cannot less 


in interest or diminish in value. 
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WAKE! la wake and bl 9 
Sweet ‘e I 
We I abr 
Unfold y rant heart 
Pued | ( 1eu ; 
] r V ‘ Wii 


ss ha | p and 
Au r flow 

Th we id frov 
But a the & err 

l wild 1 ‘ 
Wi s earliest flushes 

And | il « ng song 
Steal 1 the twilight hushes 

Thus \o evil shall endure 
The « 148 that wer to-day 

The s : tra the winds that 
10-1 W pass away 

Le ug ig sur mict i e and li . 
Flow Sa , 

La f ana indless rest 
A W t for t 

On th I pad, tree | i : 
Dowr! a I in 

And w re the yew-shades darkly f 
A { I Is and Ires, 

Pr s i eke uch rouch t road 
Though i and darkne com 

Love marks the way for you and me— 


We both are journeying home. 


, sweet south-west wind, 


With sound and incense laden, 
Bring echoes of the psalms that float 


Through the fair meads of Aiden, 


sacy and refinement about ther 
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ARTHUR’S 


the eyes opposite him, nor the sly glance 


directed to sister, cousin, or some other female 


accomplice. Serenely oblivious of these signs, 
with not the remotest consciousness of the plot 
concocted against him, for I must say these 
little ambushings are not quite as indigenous 
and therefore 


nther sex as to women 


not so readily scent them out—he 

his delusion, and sips the beverage pre- 
him, with as great a zest as though 
cenuine article he imagines it, 

‘and 


y it Burgundy,” said Boniface, 


worth a shilling a quart.” 
———— a I 
"4 
Glizabeth, 


Daughter of Rev. Rufus Palmer. 


BY VIRGINIA FPF. TOWNSEND 


Evizapern, daughter of Rev. Rufus Palmer, of 


odstock, and I, were schoolmates at Maple- 
nd there, and ever afterward, dearly 
ved friends, 

One afternoon, while I was visiting at the 
parsonage, in the summer previous to her mar 
riage, she placed her journal in my hands, 
pointing to the pages, from which 1 afterward 
made the three following excerpts, 

| cann¢ 


verse I 


t tell how sweet and comforting that 


1 the 


seventeenth psalm fell into my 
heart this morning, as father read it at family 
praye 8: 

will behold 
shall be 


with thy likeness.” 


As for me, I thy face in 


righteousness; I satisfied, when | 


awake, 
With what tenderness and exaltation and 
ke trust, it closes up the psalm, like a 


bells, 


all the darkness and turmoil of the 


1 chime of silver ringing down 


writer’s soul—how, as his heart turned 
from all the sorrow and strife and sin 

1 hemmed him round, it mounted up on 

of that glad thought into light and 

Sudden and swift the world fell away 

and the monarch, tossed and tried, 

and sorely beset on all sides, is in the midst 


of that 


rest and rejoicing which God gives to 
those who love Him! 
All flashed like 


across my soul this morning. 


this a sudden revelation 


I was in deep 
waters at the time; I looked out upon life, and 
the great burdens it had suddenly laid upon 


me; they seemed heavier than I could bear. 


It was a November morning, locked up by 


thick bluish gray clouds and mist. It did not 
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rain, but the air had that clammy chill in it, 


which told us plainly that the year was dying, 
and the earth lay under the clouds wan and 
desolate. 

of coffee at break- 
ike of the head, which 


Papa put down his cup 
fast, with a resigned sh 


did not escape me,—and the toast was burned, 


and the hash * fried to a crisp 


Hannah is a willing rl enough, but she 


requires constant supe rvision ; and, as l have 
not a ‘relay of bodies,’’ | cannot be in parlor 
and kitchen, chamber, and dining-room, 
all at the same time. 

And of course everything falls now. 


nd-hearted little 


on me 


Delia is a rude, imy ulsive, gor 


> creature, but with half a score of birthdays on 


a constant care 
but her 
» comfort, after 


her golden head; the child is 
nh great vexaltion to me sometimes; 
bright little face is unspeakab 


all. 


years ahead of her, and overfl 


Harry is much like Delia; and only two 
»wing with boy- 
ish spirits, and love of 

Newell is as unlike ith as possible, 
quiet, thoughtful, studi: Dear he has 
when | look at 


| think it has been 


boy 


mamma’s eyes; and son es, 


his pale, sweet, gentle 


good for him to be afilict Hiis limb is bet- 


ter, but the doctor says he will never regain 


more than a partial use of it, and 1 believe 


Newell has made up } mind to be a cripple 


for life; but, he accepts it a& sweet resig- 


nation, that often bi ars into my 
eyes. 


It does not seem possible that dear mamma 


has been away from us six months; I cannot 
to think of 


grave; but, on the footsteps of this thought, 


bear the first snow covering her 


there follows another In the hope of a resur- 
rection unto life immortal!” 

So, when prayers were over, I went back to the 
kitchen with a calmer hea For a time, every- 
Delia's 


hool; Harry wanted 


thing seemed in inextricable tangle; 
hair must be curled for se 
some assistance in his algebra; Hannah was 
sprinkling the clothes, and protested she should 
not get the ironing done this week, unless she 
was permitted an uninterrupted morning; and, 
when I looked at the heaped clothes-basket, I 
heartily endorsed her view of the matter. 

So we effected a kind of compromise. I 
**do pick the 
chickens, and make the desserts, while she was 
So, 


agreed to the fine things,’’ 


to wash the dishes, and help get the dinner. 
as soon as the children were out of the house, 
I squatted down to my delectable employment 
of picking chickens, giving just one little sigh, 


which was caught and strangled on my lips, to 





mA 
not 

her 
ght, 
sur- 


ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER 


my German up stairs. | knew Jean Paul mus 
lie unopened on the table to-day for 1 ha 
promised to be at the sewing society that afte: 
noon. It was the first time since mamma died 
and I felt that my absence would disappoint 
half the parish. 

Suddenly papa came into the kitchen. “ Any 
thing for me?’ I asked, looking up from my 
chicken, for | heard him say that he was goin 
to the post office. 

‘Nothing, Elizabeth—but,’ 


stopping short 
and peering at me through his specta 
‘+ what does this mean ? 

“It means that I'm deposed from office, an 
am now second servant,” and I briefly explained 
our culinary contingencies and relations. 

“Well, it's too bad, my little girl. I lay 
awake a couple of hours last night, thinkin 
how your cares and burdens were wearing yo 
down. [But this morning God seems to hav 
sent me an especial answer. Ihave good new 
for you, Elizabeth,” drawing a letter from h 
pocket. 

‘Oh, papa, from whom is it ?” 

“From your Aunt Rachel. Her husband 
brother is so much better that he has con 
cluded, with the advice of his physicians, t 
try a sea voyage for his health, 

‘*He will go to the East Indies, and tak: 
Hugh with him, and your aunt says she 
ready now to come to ua, provided we can fin 
a corner for Alice, and she will do us all the 
good in her power.”’ 

I could not answer papa for my glad tears 
He laid his hand softly on my hair. ‘It 
evident the hand of the Lord is in this, my child 

What a burden of care and anxiety was sud 
denly lifted from my heart and mind, cannot 
Dear Aunt Rachel 
Those three happy years I passed at Mapleton 


be written with my pen! 


comes over the hills of memory with thei: 
sweet, shining faces, and smile on me now! 

I never loved any woman, except my ow! 
mother, as I loved my father’s sister, Aunt 
Rachel Winters. 

What a life of consecration hers is! T 
think how she has devoted the last five years 
to her husband's invalid brother, and his tw 
motherless children! 

What amercy it is to all of us that just at 
this crisis Uncle Hugh’s health is improved 
so that he can dispense with Aunt Rachel's 
care! 

And there will be no more jars in our do 
mestic machinery, for the wheels always ru 
smoothly where Aunt Rachel, that completes 


of housekeepers, presides. 
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After I had finished the chickens, I made 
papa a cup of coffee after his heart, or his 
palate, rather, and carried it into the study, 

ile had just set about his sermon, and I saw 
the cup of fragrant Mocha was most acceptable. 

‘* Perhaps it will inspire you,” I said, as he 
stirred the coffee with his spoon. 

‘**A minister ought to look to some other 

uuree than coffee for his inspiration; but this 
weather locks up my hrain in just such a mist 
it does the hill yonde r; and there’s no harm 
done in hoping the coffee will disperse some of 


the clouds, 


And while he spoke there came a golden 


sprinkling of lightthrough the window. ‘Oh, 


papa, | do believe it’s going to clear off 
‘I think so,” setting down his cup, and 
drawing me fondly to him. ‘ My little girl, do 
u know that you are the greatest comfort 
| have in the world 
Am I, really, papa?” stroking the black 


} 


wks so powdered with gray, and then hiding 
my face for joy on his shoulder. 

He held me to his heart a litle while, and I 
knew, in the silence, that he was thanking 
God for me 

All the rest of the day has seemed set to a 


weettune. I went through with the remainder 


the morning's work with a lightness and 
y at my which kept overflowing my 

ps in fragments of sweet hymns and airs, so 
that Hannah said to me, while 1 was dismem- 
bering the chickens, 

** Don’t you feel wonderful chirk to-day, Miss 
Elizabeth ?” 

This afternoon I went to the s elety. The 
people all seemed so glad to see me, and many 
1 warm clasp of the hand, and quick starting 
tear, spoke to my heart the sympathy which 
the lips would have failed to do. 

It is very late evening now, and I paused a 
ittle while in indecision whether to have a few 
pages of dear Jean Paul Richter, or to talk 
with my journal. The journal carried it this 
time, for my heart must speak its gladness, 
nee in a while, to these mute leaves. 

This is a luxury, however, in which I do 


not allow myself often te indulge. The only 
veautiful way of living is to live an earnest, 
actical, + ting life, not one of fancies and 

' 


lreams, and introversions, but a life which 


more and more into the lineaments 


whom David, the son of Jesse, wrote, 


be satisfied when I awake with Thy 


unt Rachel has been with us a month, and 
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rladness, to ( know what a flock of | memories that name 


rit order, serenity, ¢ 

all ir | schold. Her gen le presence acts stirred—how they crowded no omy heart, as 
lik« ubtie m ignetism in every department of 
don economy. I am relieved from two- ‘ and wakened the old tune whic! and | sang 


last together, which I had never sung since that 


I swept my fingers over the |} the piano, 


third ( my responsibility, and the remaining 


enough to keep my heart, and mind, night! 


one 
But it all rushed back on me then; the still, 


and n healthful activity and sympathy 
Hier little niece, Alice, accompanied her. ; summer evening, with the sweet scent of the 
cinnamon roses by the parlor window, and the 


Shi ed to find just the right corner of our 

e down in. She is a quiet, sweet, moonlight dropping 1 t silver blossoms 
upon the carpet. I sat once more at the piano 
in Aunt Rachel's eton, my heart 


full of young, swee 


child, a year Delia’s senior, and she 
get on very nicely together with 


and lessons, and general juve 


Rees RR CRS 


ments, air was full of frag ‘ nd / s standi: 


ve us a song—please, Lizzie.” there, turning the | y music 
it was Newell said this, last even smoothing my ha 
k up his crutch and eame toward ; his deep vibrating 
re I sat, engrossed, for the time, ¢ that solemn, beau 
1 new embroidery pattern And so, with a 
:¢ sitting-room. It was a‘ me over the three 

r, cold, still, shining with betwixt that June 1 Jan ‘y one, 

with snow llarry and Delia‘ | got through with the t , y song; 

ed in most hilarious spirits, from } and then, to the gre ent of my young 

kating on the pond, Alice, sweet ; auditors, | broke d ! nt b and 

sat by the table with one of Ab 1 rain of tears Wond . ec faces 

which Newell and she had closed around me ' i 8 quie hk 

for an hour whisper to the othe I s« kes her 

hel’s serene, matronly face com-‘ think of mamma : around 

roup, Looking at it the other day, { my neck, in mute 

by the kitchen fire, I thought to ? the silence, that there we re in ey beside 

was a face of which Longfellow ( mine. After a litt \ l ny self- 

t had ** something beside a date possession enough to } lsay, witha 

ida story of struggle and suffering, { smile, “] think Lv | uW a little 


and rest, won, at last, through pa too much to-night, o1 Li iuve broken 


sen ge 


\ission and love. down so suddenly 


h faces are sweeter to me than any It took some time f he gravity to wear 


youth, or any glow of beauty. off; I caught Aunt fastened on 


of entreaties followed Newel my face, with a look ¢ y and tender- 


Oh, yes; do give us some music ness, Which made m 


and Harry added, “and Ull) the true cause of 


of nuts, and erack ’em, afterward acute. 
| help,” added Delia At last Harry and D tarted up stairs for 
| came to the piano, and watched ( the nuts; and, when they returned with their 


e dark, spiritual eyes, looking out ( basins and small hat s, the cloud had 


face, while I played and sang for ‘ passed, and laught ! ht conversation 
, 


r, Old familiar household songs and‘ leaped out of th vity and silence once 


in which the young voices som more, 





l, and sweet tremulous waves Rut my spirits wer t keyed to it; and 

I went into the | ere Hannah was 

‘wetting up brea e morrow’s baking, 

chel put down her knitting, ar and sat down on a before the birch fire, 
h the quiet, pleased smile, which ‘ and my heart went back into that room, which 
comes her face. I locked three years a ind laid away the 
he said, as I finished “The Watcher, key in bitterness and anguish of soul, saying 
1 wish you'd sing ‘The Old Sexton.’ { to myself, ** I must never cross the threshhold 
what a favorite of mine it used to be.” again 1” 


refuse her; and yet, she did not I had sat before the fire, watching the red 
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me q shafts of flame, with my head pillowed on my ‘**] suppose, however, she is Miss Palmer L§ 
as 3 hand, when Aunt Rach iddenly entered the ) no iger! + 
no, kitehen * What mad yeu run off from us 7 That is her name at pre ent; and there 
ng h all so suddenly ?”’ asked the sweet, cheerful | is, far as | am informed, small probability ui 
hat a voice ot her hanging it 2 
4 ‘Well, aunty, I thought you wouldn’t miss ‘‘He appeared surprised, puzzled, a little 
ill, 4 me, and I'd have a little foray into dream-land | agitated; we had reached our home now, and 
the a before the fire. he said to me, at parting, ‘I should see you 
She shook her head, as she sat down | e I leave Mapleton, if | were not » im FP 
‘Dream-land is a dangerous country for young peratively summoned to the city to-morrow 
ino folks rnihng | fancied, then, he had someth ug 
irt hs ‘* Well, I don’t wander in its forbidden paths 1 his mind, which he wished to d 
the very oft ma"? to me 
r : Then there fell a silence; | saw that ‘* And did he look as he used to 
nd something was on Aunt Rachel's mind, by her \ mu my « l; a little old " 
ng mannet She stirred ¢ fire abstractedly t rs | ¢ had the same pleasant 
in mead at \ ful puzzled ex i nadly ( 
pre und at last nd l ve W strang Aunt llache« 
to cold night for your f r to be ou l l \ j abeth 
ay kney her tones, il was not of hit she ! i ff, as he did 
ne, been king Lind yet | t, when | ced a " ur, 
r ) sunty; but the: vas never 80 \ " fa that Lawre e Murray 
ng or dark, or stormy, t er wa ‘ he had good and suflicient 
ind Inhel i to the bedsid A SICK pal ier, i t ( ! H 
— W tg N ‘ eve } eZ uid to my 
ok \ vr little siler Aunt Rachel s é intor slipping round my r 
her suddenly is tI igh | l at t i “ I i youdain 
ind hi mind to i nd lo I i i the fa what reason | had for believing at " 
a | abeth, | met Law Murray two weeh ved ] tone his | l tenderness 
: b re | left ho { i me » dozen times, in every hour we 





elf rhe old name, which never crossed my lips, passed together 

it unle in my prayer slid along her voice And his leaving Mapleton s udd yy 

ttle : rapid and easy For on moment my heart tts 1 Ww t \ i, will it t . 
stood still, then I b forward, and seized test farewell h, A Rach what did q 





Ken ; ? t tar i . int Rachel h j 
; aunty’s hand “Oh, d ‘ me! it mean ; 











ear . Why, Elizabeth, 1 lear child!’ She must ibet! I hav asked that ques n 

om have read more than I ed in my face, by ? many times; and I have an intuition that God i 
er the manner in which s passed her hand over > will answer it ne day 
ted % it, and by the shocked, pityi: k in her eye ‘Oh, aunty, if it ud n been for you, my 
ery ‘‘] was returning from chureh, when I came ¢ heart would have bri n then!” 

. suddenly upon him, in company with his aunt ‘*My poor litle girl! and she drew her 
for and | nele Murt 1) arms around me i 
ety “ There was a glar mutual surprise and Suddenly Aunt Rachel spoke, ‘ Elizabeth, 
had recognition then hie | Lh hat, and passed lt nk Merritt Stearn nd his Sister came in, 
ton on; but, | was only a few is from my own ¢ that last evening Mr. Murray passed at our f 
ne gate, when I suddenly heard footsteps behind >) house 
j me, and in a moment he wa y my sidé a you know how intimate Julia and I + 
and *We shook hands cordially: he told me‘ were They remain l unt juite late, and y 
artis some business with his uncle had brought him © thr ed together in our old fashion; Me 
ng, to Mapleton, and he had concluded to pass the ¢ was always full of sport. But, why did you ! 
ire, Sabbath ask me a it this, aunty f 
ich **And did he speak ol aunty?” l ircely know, looki ly into ; 
the ‘Yes: there was a pause in our conversa t f n e last time n Law j 
ing @ tion, and the gentleman broke it by asking, | rence’s aunt spoke ef the recent marria ' 
old with some embarrassment of Merritt Stearns with Miss Mathew i 

‘*«T hope your niece, Miss Palmer, is well ‘*] thought he admired your niet Mrs 


‘* «She was, last we 





ER 
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‘Oh, they were only friends, because Annie 
and Elizabeth were much attached to each 
other 

And, aunty, you think Merritt Stearns 

have had somewhat to do ” There 
need I should finish the sentence. 
mt like to think so, dear; he was, | 
o honorable a man for such an act. 
strange Mrs. Murray's tones should 
ck tome now; and I did not know they 
“<i me at the time.”’ 
strange,” I said; but the pain and 
esss was in my heart. 
then papa came in, and the matter was 


1 no farther. 


quiet and steady, with my eyes fastened on his 
face: 

“You are a very abrupt man, Mr. Murray 
Four years ago, you left me in much the same 
fashion that you have come now!” 

“Té was right | should come abruptly; and 


Elizabeth, if I had not believed it right, with 


all the struggle which it cost me to leave you 


then, I should not have done it 

And looking mn hi face, listening to his 
voice, | believed him 

Lawrence Murray still held my hands, and I 


know we talked a little longer, but I think it 


must have been upon mere common places, for 


| eannot remember one word of all he said to 


me, until at last the rapid question following a 


ler, if the joy which is in my heart 
nit my hand to move steadily alon 
ives: and I wonder, if, before 1 have 
1 the story, I shall not awake out of 


leep, and find it a dream! 
y yesterday it all happened, I had been 
an hour or two helping Aunt Rachel 
kitchen; an@, finally, I took a bowl of 
into the sitting-reom, and sat down to 

{them by the open south window. 
was such a delicious morning in mid May, 
flotiilas of white cloud-sail in the east, with 
picy winds and showers of golden sun 
iting in earth and air their glorious 


‘*The summer is to be born unto } 


brief silence: 

**Shall we be interrupted here, Elizabeth?” 

I rose up, and closed the door of the sitting- 
room; and when | would have resumed my seat 
by the window, Lawrence Murray drew me down 
on the sofa by his side, and told me—what 
Aunt Rachel said God would answer.” 

The recital occupied some time to tell it; and 
I must write it all in a few brief lines, because 
it is a matter upon which my heart and thoughts 
must never dwell. I had given Julia Stearns a 
lock of my hair—a small curl—which was for- 
ever loosening itself from the others, and fall- 
ing over my cheek 

The brother P eased himself of them, and 
half in fun, half in figure, without positively 


\ affirming it, succeeded in convincing Lawrence 


so when my eyes, weary with the win 
id the long pallid rains, could look out 
re upon the young grass and the re 
earth, I sat down to my work 
have been greatly absorbed, because 
t hear the front door bell ring; and I 
» first intimation of its having done so, 
Hannah ushered a stranger into tli 
om, saying, with a broad grin on het 
1 visage: “ This gentleman wants to 
Miss Elizabeth.” 
the second glance I knew him I tried 
ip, but L was faint; and he came toward 
h a smile on his lips, and one in his 
lich seemed in a great struggle, with 
ng beyond that, full of pain. 
Liss Elizabeth,”’ he said: and oh! how the 
p, familiar tones, went in and out of 
t ibles: “I have come to have an hour's 
talk with you.” 
L cannot tell whether I gave Lawrence Mur- 
ray my hand, but he took it and held it, and } 
pressed ita moment. Then a thought of God 


came to my heart, and calmed me; and I said, } 


Murray that it was my gift to him, and that I 
had encouraged his addresses in a manner 
which led that gent! an to believe that I pre- 
ferred him to any 

Lawrence Mur a man of stern honor, 
and iron will—« could never, for a mo- 


} 


ment, brook anyt ke coquetry or double- 


dealing in the w f his choice, 

He had implicit confidence in Merritt Stearn’s 
truthfulness, and that his only safety 
was in leaving m matter at what sacrifice. 


He had buried | 


hour, and success had attended him in his pro- 


in business from that 


fession beyond } dreams, but no fair face— 
oh, the words he said here were very sweet 
ones—I need not write them with my pen, for 
they are living and radiant in my heart But 
after Lawrence's visit to Mapleton, and his 
interview with Aunt Rachel, especially after 


his learning that | was still unmarried, a sus- 


picion haunted him from which he could not in 


any wise deliver himself—a suspicion that he 
had somehow misapprehended the truth in re- 
gard to me and the young lawyer. And this 
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feeling at last drove him to Mapleton, and into 
the office of Lawyer Stearns, and there an in 
terview transpired somewhat after this fashion: 

‘Doctor Murray, I am glad to see you,” said 
Lawyer Stearns, with his old, bright smile, and 
graceful manner, a8 he offered the young phy- 
sician his hand. 

«And IT am glad to see you, Stearns, and to 
offer you my congratulations, for I have just 


learned —— 
“That Tam a husband of six weeks’ stand- 
ing. 
reciprocate, doctor ?” 
“No. I had hopes of doing so, when you 
crossed my path, four years ago.” 
The young lawyer looked a little embarrassed, 
but he answered, in his bright way, “It did 
me no good, Murray; I found all the fortifica 


Have you given me an opportunity to 


tions carried before I reached them.” 

«You are not sincere there, for I have not 
forgotten the lock of hair you showed me in 
the moonlight of a June evening, nor the story 
you told me at that time.” 

A little flush, and gravity came over the 
lawyer's face; then he spoke in an embarrassed 
way, though with a vain attempt to carry off 
the whole matter as a joke. 

“The truth is, Murray, I hadn’t sown all my 
Miss 
Palmer's lock of hair was one she had given 


wild oats then, and I wanted a little fun, 
to my sister, and I got hold of it—by fair 
means or foul. I presume I concocted some 
moonshine story to endorse the curl, for I cer 
tainly regarded you as a successful rival, whom 


I would have given anything to cut out. But 


there was no use; the pastor’s pretty little } 


daughter was true to her first love.” 

** Merritt Stearns, I thank you for your con- 
fession, for that joke of yours has darkened 
four years of my life,” said Lawrence Murray, 
sadly and sternly. 

“I beg your pardon for it all, my dear fel 
“Tf IT had known 
my joke would prove so serious a matter, you 
know I would sooner have parted with my 
right hand than indulge in it.” 


low,” answered his friend. 


next train for——me! 
“Elizabeth, the cake is ready to turn into 
the pans. Have 
asked Aunt Rachel, coming to the sitting-room | 
d or, 
And then she saw Lawrence Murray. 
look of amazement was ludicrous. 


you finished the 


Her 


But I rose up and said to her, with a broken < 
{to make your life happier? 


voice and shaking limbs, 
“Aunt Rachel, you know you said God } 


(day; but I 


raisins ?"’ 


would reveal ‘hat great mystery some time. 
He has done it this morning.” 

In a few minutes she understood all; but, 
for once her cake had to go into the oven with- 
out any raisins. 

Aunt Rachel 
introduced him to papa as an old friend of hers 


Lawrence remained to dinner. 
from Mapleton. I think he was much pleased 
with the young physician. 

In the afternoon we had company. Law- 
rence left for awhile, saying he should return 


in the evening, and must have a private inter- 


view with me. 


The company had gone, and I was standing 
by the window looking out upon the sad, sweet 
moonlight, as it mounted the budding boughs 
with silver, and laid its snowy embossing on 
the young grass. 

My heart was full of the strange events of 
the day—a great, tremulous joy, which touched 
on pain, seemed to possess my soul. 

** Elizabeth.” 

I knew the tone, and I had not need to turn 
He had 


seen me standing by the front window, as he 


my head to see the speaker's face. 


came up the path, and he had walked very 
softly to my side. 

For a little while we stood there, silently 
looking out on the night, and then Lawrence 
Murray said to me, * Elizabeth, it was just 
such a night as this, four years ago next month, 
when I went over to your aunt’s cottage, at 
Mapleton, with a question for you in my heart— 
a question upon which seemed to hang all the 
hopes of my manhood—all the joy of my life. 
“You know what followed: the sudden agony 


and desolation which fell upon my heart, so 


great that I do sincerely believe that if it had 
not been for God's grace, which upheld me, I 
should not have endured the suffering for one 
have not now come to speak of 
this—I have come to ask you the question, for 
which I sought you four years ago. ‘Elizabeth, 


will you be my wife? 


And the answer I made—is with God and 


{ Lawrence Murray. 
And the doctor left the office, and took the { 


To think that this night I belong no more to 
myself! How wisely God has ordered that 
Aunt Rachel should come to us, or they could 
never have spared me from my home. 


But I cannot yet bear the thought of going 


> away, and it will not be until next autumn. 


How solemn I feel—a solemnity that is 


‘ sweeter than any hilarious joy! 


Oh, Lawrence Murray, is it given unto me 
Will my tender- 
ness, my devotion, enlarge, and enrich, and 
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make more affluent the years which God may 
\\ you be a truer, nobler, better man be 

cause we shall walk together? 
e questions which press and weigh 
uy y heart heavily to-night, and I can only 
them in the words of the Psalmist, 
W nto the heart like sweet dews, calm 
iling it: **What time I am afraid | 

” 


\ t in thee, 
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BY MRS, BARAH HEPBURN HAYES. 


Ido not want it unless I can have three 
flour other girls have three, and if | cannot 
have my dresses made like other people I don't 
¢ whether I have any or not These words 

ered in a discontented tone, by a girl 
fourteenth year She would have been 
pretty if her fuce had not been so sickly 


looking, owing to improper diet, and 


want fresh air and exercise. Nature had 

reat deal for her, but an injudicious 
and r-indulgent mother, with very bad do 
Tm raining, were fast making her both 


disagreeable, unhappy, and unhealthy 


[ told you,” returned her mother, ‘that 


there was not stuff enough for three flounces, 
und M Aiken, (this was the seamstress, who 
" esent working at the dress,) says it will 
t ist three yards more to cut it as you 
V Didn't you, Mrs. Aiken 

) ma'am,” said the pale, heavy-eyed 


ress, looking up, ‘* at least three and a 
ls more,” 

hen you can’t have it, Maria; money is 

t ree to be eternally laying it out at this 
r r you, 

stage of the proceedings, Maria went 

» the lounge, and, sitting down, drew out 

kerchief, and began to pout and mut 


1 never can have anything | want 


ll Leutit, ma’am?” ingnired Mrs. Aiken, 

‘vious experience in this family had 
ier to hesitate. 

1 moment,”’ replied Mrs. Thomas, who 


was pre ending to be ex imining the material ; 
could match it, Mrs. Aiken 


y left, when I bought it. Now, Maria, 


there was 


1 Mrs. Thomas, in an angry tone, at 
me time going over to her daughter, an l 
ng her by the arm, ‘if you dont’t stop 


ring this minute, I will punish you well; 


Just put on your 


just the sort 


t 
and a half yards 1 
dollars thrown away 
no peace, unless y« 

Of course, Maria, 
her end, was qu 
countenance eB 
she laughed in h 
down street 

Mr. Thomas, t) 
mechanic—in wha 
ness it is unnece 


He owned a la 


workmen, He had 


thirty, a girl w 


hard-working, } 
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re 


i have your own way.’ 


boarders, but did ey 


to save Susan 
afterwards she wt 
delicate to do | 
to do that and 


to his cost, af 
a very dear | 
three children 1 
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being the eld 
or a more retract 
young people, 
Maria was not pu 
on account of 3] 
cook, for fear of i 
did not faney rea 
Sew; l 
next to nothing, ¢t 
he was taking 


piano, and had 
ing; but, if y 
sources for a d 
every body al 
complaints and 
mother was 
school again 
cross Mrs. Thor 
was raising he 
by saying, 
uwhile.”” As Mar 
city, a judiciou 
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these were lac! 
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came, but the s¢ 
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preferet 
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she attend tua 
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1 manage mother 
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und employed many 
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Mi 'homas’ name- 
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Mr. Thomas found out 


irriage, that he had 
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nd two boys—Maria 





re comfortless hi me, 
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| disagreeable set of 


y be mag ned. 


of any des« ription, 


her hands, or taught to 





her complexion. She 
e could not bear to 
where she learned 

it was fashionable; 
n drumming on a 
ittempts at draw- 
left to her own re- 
w hours, she made 
comfortable, by her 
nhappiness, that her 
W en she was off to 
icW misgivings did 

is to the manner she 
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Now, I never had 
But, what surprises 


is natural to some people. 
any, neither has Maria. 

me is, that Fanny Prior is not a perfect Tom- 
boy, with such a bringing up. I would, on no 
account, allow Maria to do such things; she 
would catch her death of cold. 

to be as hardy as a pine knot.” 

‘«T have heard Mrs. Prior say,” replied Mrs. 

Aiken, 
to the open air, prevents her taking cold; and, 
as to manners, I have heard a great many ladies 
nire PFanny’s manners.” 
‘Well, manners or no manners,’ 
Mrs. Thomas, in a tone of voice that was cal- 
culated to put a stop to the conversation, ‘I, 
for one, will never allow my daughter to try 
any such new fandangoes; I don’t consider it 
genteel.” 

‘‘Now, we are ready for supper, dear mo- 
ther,” cried Fanny, Fred and Will Prior, as, 
rosy with health and spirits, they came bound- 
to the house: ‘Here are father and Peter 
Tea was soon ready— 


adi 
, 


returned 


ing it 
coming up the street.” 


trimmed, and the china and glass glittered 
again—but the repast consisted alone of brown 
bread, fresh butter, roasted apples, and a little 


chipped beef. Father always laid the cares of 


) . . . 
introduced into notice, 


Fanny appears } 
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have now taken their 
places as wives and mothers; and, as their 
mothers trained them, so are they engaged in 
forming the minds and habits of another race 
of young immortals, who, in their turn, will 


be the matrons and the statesmen who will 


‘control, under God, the destinies of our coun- 


‘that bathing, and being accustomed ? 


try. 
Maria Thomas and Fanny Prior both mar- 
ried, within a few months of each other, the 


‘head clerk or foreman, employed by their re- 


¢ spective fathers. 


If there was any difference 


> in these young men, it was in favor of Maria’s 


husband, Richard Bond. He was considered a 


better business man, and possessed a keener 
intellect, although gifted with less personal 
beauty than Charles Birney, Fanny's husband. 
2 And now we wish you to 
Fanny’s home. 
because she is healthy ; 
heavy on her hands, because she is occupied 


accompany us toe 
Fanny has a cheerful temper, 
time does not hang 


by a personal care of the economy and com- 
fort of her home; her manners are charming, 


the table-cloth was spotless, the lamp neatly {and she is rather remarkable for intelligence 


and vivacity and conversational powers. Her 
dresses, even when the material is calico, are 


> always well fitting, and her hair glossy and 


business aside, when he came home.—Home, ‘ 
he thought, was the place to be happy himself, , 


and to make others so. ‘‘We have but one life 
to live,” he would sometimes say to his wife ; 
“and I want a little enjoyment, beside hand- 
ling money and accumulating it.” The con- 
versation between the parents and their chil- 
dren, during tea, was of the most agreeable 
kind ; 
‘“* Now, father, when we have finished our les- 
sons, will you go on with the Lady of the Lake? 
Oh, but the gathering of the clans was splen- 
did! 


but, as soon as it was over, Will said: 


‘Fast as the fatal symbol! flies, 
In arms the huts and hamlets rise.’” 

‘No, no,’ said Fanny, with sparkling eyes, 
‘vive me the description of Ellen Douglas and 
Malcom Green— 

‘Vain was the bound of the dark brown doe;’ 
Or, when 
* The birech-trees wept in fragrant balm; 

The aspens slept beneath the calm’ 

Ah, I wish I had such haunts to rove!” 

‘“« Lessons, lessons,” cried Mr. Prior, Jaugh- 

as he rapped on the table: ‘ Business 
rst, pleasure afterwards.” 

It is our desire that our readers should now 

leap over a space of eight or ten years. The 


young misses, who were school-girls when first ? 


neatly arranged. 

Fanny is not in the habit of performing her 
household duties by proxy. She has three 
young children, and keeps but one servant, 
who is so slow that nobody else could get along 
with her; but, under Mrs. Birney’s systematic 
management, everything moves on like clock- 
work. Fanny is not indolent, or averse to 
sharing the daily cares, of which it is necessary 
she should bear her share, in order to make 
home the happiest place on earth to her hus- 
band; she had been trained for the position 
designed by God for her to oceupy, and now 
with glad activity she is assisting her husband 
to toil, plan, and provide for their children. 


Fanny's house is small; there is a parlor, 


dining-room and kitchen, with corresponding 


chambers above, but everything is in perfect 
order. The little parlor, especially, is a bright 
looking place, with its glowing grate—for Mrs. 


‘ Birney always contended that nothing could 


make up for the want of an open fire, and 
home is hardly home, when parents and ehil- 
dren are obliged to gather around a “hole in 
the floor.” A fireside must be associated with 
home, in the minds of her children. Now, we 
will introduce you into Fanny’s home for a 
short time. It is a week-day morning; and, 
as it happened to be baking day, Mrs. Birney 
and her maid Letty are very busy. 
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Willy,” said his mother to her eldest b 
who was six years old, ‘I am going to trusi 
you to amuse the baby, while I make up the 
i Rose—this wa 


may come with me; sh 


beds and sweep the rooms. 
Willy’s little sister 
can tie on her hood and saque to keep he: 
After 


ward, I am going to make pies and biscuit; 


warm, and make herself quite useful. 


nd, at dinner-time, I intend you shall both 
have an apple turnover.” 

These turnovers, like those of Mr. Abbott's 
‘Fergus,’ were the children’s highest idea of 
laxury. They were made on baking day of 
raised dough, rolle 


and eaten with sugar and cream. 


| very thin, filled with apples, 
The baby 
was then placed on a blanket doubled on the 
floor, while Willy did his best to amuse it 
tose was equally busy dusting the furniture, 
Their little l 


in order to ‘“‘ help Maria. 





i 


they knew, was always appreciated; when they 
dil well, 


whon they did wrong, they were reproved, ot 


they were judiciously commended ; 
At dinner-time, the labers of 
day in this well-ordered family were near 
eoncluded ; 


a comfortable meal 


shed. 





and, as Charles Birney sat down t 
with his smiling wife and 
c lren, he had never once been entertaing 
with peevish complaints of how much work 
there had been to do. 
‘After dinner is over,” Birney, 


said Mrs. 
“Letty can attend to baby; and, as Willy an 


Rose have not been much in the open air to 


day, we ¢ going to carry poor Mrs. Aiken 





basket; times have been so hard, she has found 
it necessary fo work for lower wages—and, 


since her husband broke his arm, they can 





reely get along. To-morrow, Willy, as it 


uturday, if you wish, you may invite Mary 





8 

Aiken to spend the day with you and Rose- 
will relieve her mother; and this afternoon 
t 
her husband, “I am going to take tea with 


Charles,” continued Mrs. Birney, turning 


} ] 


Maria Bond; she will take no denial. Ros« 
may go with me 


Fanny did not say so, but she was not on 


terms of intimacy with Maria; they were not 
congenial, but they were old acquaintances 

and for a long time this visit had been pro- 
mised; and, in order to show something o! 
how Maria performs her duties, since she has 
become an actor in this world, with tempta- 
tions, trials, and crosses to meet, and for which 
she was so illy prepared by education, we will 
accompany Mrs. Birney. There had been an 
evident attempt, in expectation of this visit, to 
put things to rights; but, notwithstanding this, 2 
Maria’s parlor looked dingy and comfortles 
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h, with its stained and faded carpet, the 





stuffing pulled out of the chairs, and the abuse 


>of the furniture, generally, by a set of mis- 





lievous and troublesome children. M: 
face was sallow, and her silk dress soiled and 
li-fitting; her collar and sleeves were of the 
inest lace, while her hair, which had already 
, become thin from neglect, was decorated with 


ribbon and black velvet 





irge bows of pu 
lier little girl, who was a few months older 
ian Rose Lirney, was also dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion; her clothes were very 
hort and full, every skirt richly trimmed with 
embroidery, while her neck and arms were 
bare. Maria was very glad to :ee her old 
friend Fanny, as she called her; but, when 
their shawls were removed, she could not 
refrain from a look of surprise at Mrs. Dir- 
ney’s close fitting merino dress, and Rose’s 


lark delaine and flannel saque. 


4 


‘* Dear me, how healthy Rose looks!” st 

ly afterwards remarked, on contrastin 

r with her own daughter: ‘ Susie is foreve 
J ’ 


“aking coid. 


‘I have often though observed Fanny, 





pleasantly, ‘that, as a general thing, mothers 
9 much attention to fashion, in dressing 


children. Doubtless, if you were to pro- 


Susan's throat and liml 8, it would lessen 
rs sc ptibility to cold.” 
answered Mrs. Bond, ‘‘I cannot 
ir to see children dressed like old women 

t that—she was always subjeet to cold. 
h a time with 


Mine are forever sic} 


It seems to me nobody has suc 
n as I have. 

John and Susie have both had croup within a 
nieht The baby has been teething; and, 


t with my own poor health, and the eook 


nd nurse-maid, neither of them good for any 
you may imagine the life I lead; and 
ere is Mr. Bond, he is always holding you 


» for an example. He says half my troubles 





ig to my own management, but I know 
better than this; I would like to see any one 
1 my state of health make themselves any 


Hav- 


more of a slave to their fam‘ly than I do.” 
i Fanny thought 


ng commenced in this str: 





Mrs. Bond never would get through, she en- 
irged upon it to such an extent. However, 
ifter a time, the conversation turned upon the 
subject of dress; and here, again, Maria was 
at home. 

“« Susie,” 


said she, ‘“‘do you run up stairs and 
I 
bought yesterday; they are in the little box on 

The lace is real Valenciennes. 


g down those two pocket-handerchiefs ma 





my washstand. 


; I gave four dollars apiece for them,” said Ma- 
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ria, hand them to Mrs. Birney for inspec 
tion 
‘‘ They are very pretty,” s¢ id Fanny, * but 


for my own part I never had much fancy for 


fine por undkerchiefs; a plain linen cam 
bric is l enough for me; and indeed, Ma 
ria, | é nk we women spend a great deal 
of 1 unnecessarily in this way. Men 
rar hese things, and it is only a few 
fen urselves, who know or care about 
the \ f an article like this And there 
are ways that money can be usefully 
and employed,” 

A é usion of this remark Mr. Bond 
came I countenance was moody and 
care-wor t it brightened into a smile on 
fee \ Birney. She was his standard of 
exc n woman, and he was in the habit 
mal es of fleeing from the discomforts of 
his e to the fireside of the Birneys 
Ile eable conversation could always bi 
en ‘ The children, accustomed to regular 
hat sure to be in bed; and if the baby 
did » wake, it could smile as well as 
cry every respect the contrast between 
the e of the Birneys and his own was so 
rreat en to force a groan of discontent 
See , 1 glance, however, that his wife 
real i made an extra effort to entertain 
her e sat down, prepared to make him 
ecif ible until tea was ready The tea 
Wie might be expected of a hous 
} ' f Mrs. Bond’s stamp: there were 
' ¢ in grease, hot biscuit, yel W 
W \ a pound-cake, and some pre 

“] e take coffee? We always have 
cofl per,’ said Mrs. Bond, pouring 
out e strong, dark looking liquid 

take water, if you please,’’ said 
M really at a loss what to give the 
( eameal of; “and if you! ave any 
br nient IT would thank you for a small 
as her suppers are always of 
ver) cription,” 
1!” cried Mrs, Bond, ‘‘we haven't 
f » in the house We always have 
breakfast and tea, my children 
| r appetites,” 
thought this was probably the 
eat r poor appetites, but she mere] 
endeavoring to follow my mother’s 
exat 1 bringing up my family They are 
! rmly, have plenty of exercise, wit! 
the I nk best for them, not what they 
| . 


ves, and so far they have enjoved 


t health.’ 


ME MAGAZINE 


*“T want some molasses,” called out little 
John Bond; “1 can’t eat without molasses.” 

**Get the molasses, Betty said Mrs. Bond 
to the nurse maid. 

John’s biscuit was already saturated with 
melted butter, over this molasses was 
poured, and with sausages and strong coffee 
constituted his supper 

‘*] want more coffee,”’ cried Susie, who had 
put her cup to her mouth and drank it off with- 
out stopping to take breat! ul in more sugar, 
ma, the last wasn’t sweet enough 


Mrs. Birney could scarcely conceal her sur- 


prise, but she said nothir | Mrs. Bond, 
breaking a biscuit, told | usband to put 
some gravy on it, and handed to the nurse 
maid to feed the sixteen months’ old baby. 
But to her gentle remor i » Mrs. Bond re- 
plied decidedly, ‘*T always feed 1 y babies on 
what I eat myself, and hildren get what 
ever they want that is n the table. I don't 


believe in such tender raisir 


** But the d restive ul g children 


are not adapted for f said Mrs. Bir- 
ney, her sympathy f pallid, miserable 
looking infant overcomi: r politeness in a 
degre ec. 

‘That is just what I told M interrupt- 
ed Mr. Bond, with an expre it countenance 
Mrs. Birney was sorry sce, ‘‘and TI have 
contrasted our puny, sick}; king brood with 
your blooming children; but she asserts tha 


it is not in the mod | have given 


up the point, There aré ( > lind as those 
who will not se 

Mrs. Bond’s care-worn e flushed with re 
sentment as her hus! l ( 1 these words, 
and in order to avoid a * ne Mrs. Birney 
hast ly changed the conver 

When Fanny returned t well ordered 
home in the evenir er unsatisfactory 
visit was paid, she t never had ap 
preciated its comf The little 


parlor looked so w Willy was 


alre dy in bed, and ecp, W hile 


her husband sat rea y now and then 
touching the crad 
“Oh, my dear ( che, “how 


pleasant home is, h LT thank my 
s she taught 


l Also, for 


beloved mother for 


me, both by precept na 





the personal labor | w | to perform, 
and the mental exer under the ne- 
cessity of making i \ i unless you 
happen to get on t dress, her 
whole talk is a strait ns on ac- 
‘ount of poor healt! ." s and 
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difficulties of a married life. My own experi is her own. While Charles, with his book up- 
ence has been such that | scarcely know wha ide down, sat musing, his heart throbbing Pa 
to say to her; but really her children are tur with gratitude to the Giver of all good, who 


bulent and ill-behaved; and as to Mr. Bond, ; had provided such a help meet for him—while H 

1 confess I was surprised at his manner at | the good mother also enjoyed her promised 

home.” reward, for her children had risen up and 
‘* He has been disappointed,” said Mr. Bir- ; called her blessed. 

} 


ney, closing his book and locking up, when Lewispura, Pa. 


you might have observed that time had change 


pent i. 

him perceptibly United to a pes a. w p 1e m ef 

intellect had served to rouse and quicken ! ACh rune H ¥ 
: = . lan lawat i 

own, of unimpeachable principles, of elevate BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. : 


ous in his business 





character, and pros] 





In a silence-haunted w l, 

er ved the respect and esteem of the enti: : 

- , eeped in greenest s le, 
omu nity f i it was evident, even to tl! ‘ ; 
ri m , Where the sunbe ams, here and there, 

that Charles Birney was : ‘ 

who envied : i ha l ) 1 i } ¢ thro’ the emerald alr, 
rising man I lin sl 











Mr. Birney. ‘* He wa y an excellent fe \ To the tu - 
in every Way at the time he was mar . tin the gr ld n qu vering glow; 
Maria has always delegated all her house l Where a bird just now and then, 
duties to hirel ng i ether unfit for the trus e ta carol up the g 
j T 2 le } ry 
and her husband's life is « ered by t And the tre ull str t and trim, 
, } be it I] ‘ he ) 
absence of every Ut! which goes to make Rose | irs to the dim 
; Upward heaving of the t hes 
home worthy of the name ward ving of the branches, 
: , With tl ify ava hes 
**Maria’s mother has been to blame for t 
i : he Ha ng t less; and ever 
sult we or . i nny, thoug 
resuil we dey € : i ‘ I Ca G en ot tia’ il i vives. 
‘*we each, however insignificant, have a } 1 P on p 
I w t and low 
to fill among our fellow creatures, and mothe aap hich kal ilea eS 
ought to train their children to find their hay lo an inward joy it would fain dissemb! 
piness in exerting their fac ulties for great and With its de ate, ate tr und flow 
gi 1 end l n wonder how peo] ex W tu tooth v at their feet 
in a state of su passive indolence, with n I'wisted knots of golden splendor, 
thing to interest but the latest fashions And a perfume ft and tender, 
l re ¥ °m , — 
in dress. leaner positive pleasures ¢ i 7 ung m es meet, i 
4 Yt) l- flowers, pal 1 sis i 
with any one, and | find opportunity for the . =e oS , : 
, . ' \ pieced Arbutus 1 , 
even with our limited means, but I should ; 
I lrowsiest depths of the dusky dingle 
sorry to weary you with complaints, and t f 
- nt . er na alu ie is mé i 
ready to die of ennui, if I happen to have a Coediah in thie " 
quiet day to mysell W re the crickets’ trill and the wild bees’ hum 
‘I believe nswered Mr. Birney, ‘that lo the passive ear of the dreamer come, 
ene reason why women buy so much finery . And the beetl boom, as it sounds afar, 
on account ft ( tement if occasions ft Peals like the toesin of fairy-war, 
purchase ind make uy And how 1 \ \ re’s w 3, soft Ww 
valuable lives aré i i to false! + ‘ tha umn irs 
I ‘ = 
gentility I pity the poor victims themselv« ' rue I y love rood 
> : | l +} ’ } 
but as there is a unity of interests in this world . Hecked re ol n leld w a ‘ 
A b west rok¢ on fam M 
men must necessarily be fe w sufferers, and . 
. ¥ : . 4 I ys ii dream to n Visiol im<¢ 
ehoves ne acners at icrs OF Ot bunk 4 
bel tt father nd mother f nd t 
look well to the errors which prevail in ou I 
1 U ! s bank, where the sunshirz lay 
present system of education, with a view t oe 
their correction \ pil ap ar { 
. . { t wil the flowers at LY, 
And here the conversation ended for the pre i 
z : I l the glow of lying day, ' 
sent For some time afterward, however ; : . i 
: . A ra song, now wild and gay t 
Fanny continued looking at her husband, won 4 er . f 
. ind Ww aif Sad and tender; 
- ; } } } . } lyaé ‘ 5 
( t r < nis whethe ne iot o ny < } hril ] 
dering in he wn mind wl er thi . nce the tones were ehrill and hich. } 


+} ye vA eva } j vi) ymnite « ny 4 } 
dau hter of Eve ever had been quite ) DAP ps i Tr K pours ¢ Lin the breezy sky, 
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And sometimes so gentle, soft, and low, 
That they murmured away like a streamlet’s flow, 
As it gurgles out in the forest dim,— 

Ol! it was joyous to look at him, 

And wonder whether most bright and fair 

Were the sunbright flowers, or his sunbright hair ; 


Or whether the violets’ veinéd hue 








Could 1 with his fair eyes’ azure huc; 
Or whether his lips, to the wild flowers pressed, 
Out | the rosebuds’ damask breast, 


As there with the wild blooms scattered ’round, 


He fr h 


1 on the magic ground 


Of boundless hope and pleasure, 
A sweet young child, not over-gay, 
Sut happy in a simple way, 

While every added treasure, 


Of singing bird and wandering bee, 
And soft winds from the bending tree, 
to leave some spell behind, 
That lingered in his wakening mind; 
Vhile nature to his loving eye, 


1 
Y 
In all its speaking pageantry, 


With nought that Art could lend her, 
L un open book, o’erstrewn 
W flowers for alphabet, that shone 

With such a joyous splendor, 
That he cazed on each wildwood flower, 
Lk ithed the breath of their subtle power, 
Half wondering, with their bright array, 
That these sweet buds in so dear a way 

Ss ep a text could render! 
But t ight came full to his clear blue eye, 
Li be flash of a wing through a sunny sky, 
Ast first swift pulse of thought was stirred, 
Andt “ still small voice,” like a wakening bird, 
} red befure its song was heard ; 
A the Boy amid the flowers, 


Crew tearful in those wayside hours! 
If. 

Where the sea-eurges on the strands 

Poured their heavy breakers, 
Groups «f men with sinewy hands 
Stood sweltering on the loosened sanda, 
W here, fastened with oaken beams and iron bands, 
Soon the ship, slow building, stands, 
God making them partakers 


} 


Of the toil and trouble of many lands: 


7 


y the skeleton ribs arise; 


y the dew falls from the skies; 





God looks into their souls’ eyes, 
And sees their great endeavor, 
Simple and earnest, and blesses it ever! 


ITT. 
In the forest most dimly, by dews fed and tended, 
Silent and sun-kissed the still nook lies, 
Reaching its slopes to the friend-like skies, 
Vhere thickly at nightfall the stars 
In motionless crowds look down, 
Peering throvch + y bars 
Of amber air, and the dusky brown 
inted with fire-flies, and blended 
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Into a luminous vay 


Clings ’round the heart 


In the forest most dimly, the leaves 


Fall slowly at autum 


Clasps them tenderly, ar 


In the tears of t 


Clasps them with brow 


grieves 


For the beautiful prid 
fa y the 





Clings ‘round t 
Where the brown 1 
Warmly through the w 

Ilid its ripe garneri 
Slowly the mould i 


And the prayer of 





hus in tl 


Of the Futur 
Thus in the Pre 
From the secret a 
The healthful flow 
Each fearful blight 

Of a Future 
The Boy first ta 
His simple less 
May sway with a} 
A sceptre of sm 

Or a nations pr 
And the acorn t 
Fhook by the temy 
Calmly shelter 

The tempest in 
And the nook, that 


Like a mother, the 


Joys in its stou 
And the old men or 
Cross their arms at 

The sbip is out at 
Thus in the P 

The Futur 
God bless us and 
God help us in 
Constant and ] 


God help us 
I 


Tur Orrarn or Sorr 


our afflictions are sent u 


' 


sometimes we think it in 


but oftener in morosen¢ 


would be well, hows ver, 
n; we should pre 


fF the 


trace the causes of 


the nook 
ig yea 
g brook; 
i irultage 
+} ) . 
1 a; 
, 
ted air 
t epring, 
with nple care 
er bare 
1 







», and 


i the open deed, 


r the poisoned weed, 


i \ meed, 
htening; 
unny woo 


vil or good, 


d 


Ww that lasts for years 


rod ol tears, 





i , 
the so , 
t rough and rude, 
rd’s brood, 
rn defying; 
y and sadly « 


nfant acorn bore, 


ik-tree 


» sandy shore 


1 toil no more,— 


Sta 

may we read 
endeavor; 

l give us speed, 
seed, 
ur need; 


s us ever! 


ws We fancy tl 


f yore, 


rat all 


s directly from above; 


piety and contrition, 


ss and discontent. It 


if we attempt 


ed to 
»bably 


find their origin in some region of the heart, 


which we never had w 


we had secretly deposi 


The clouds tha 
from us, come not from 
the earth. 


gences. 


8 


| explored, or in 


} 


ted our worst 


which 
indul- 


intercept the heavens 


the heavens, but from 
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MAKING MOST OF 


Making the Most 
Of Our Opportunities. 


BY PAUL LAURIE. 


‘‘He don’t watch his opportunities. Me has 


} 


the same chances that the rest of us have If 


7 (how the speake brought out that / 





were in Frank B.’s pl ace, | would cereale oppor 

















tunities. You know, when some one once 
Napoleon that circumstances n ide men, he r 
plied that he made circumstances. 

“Ah!” replied the listener, ‘‘and do 
think that Nap yleon, with all his van y, eve 
uttered that spec¢ Did Napoleon or Wa 
ington create revolutions? and yet who does not 
know that the French and American Rev - 
tions afforded them ‘ opportunit to estal " 
their greatness When you speak of 
I Lb - is the equal of ar 
r s not impressed t ‘world 
wi 1 either in his abilities o 
in 

‘All his own fault, Dick. Depend upon it 
there is something lacking For my part, I 
always judge a man by his success in the 
world.” 

So saying, the speaker buttoned his overcoat 


up closely, and sallied out into the falling 


snow, leaving Ric! 





his office fire, absorbed in t 
tions: 

So, my friend Oxley judges a man by his 
success in the world! I wonder where T 
would be to-day if old Harry Moreton had not 
started him in business? //is success is easily 
accounted for. Now, I remember very we 


how, when Tom and Frank and I attended 





school together, Tom had the foremost place in 
our amusements, on the same principle that the 
} 


crossest baby obtains the most sweetmeats 


close his mouth; for although Frank was in 


reality the prime favorite, he always yielded 


to Tom Oxley, preferring, like the rest of us, 
to sacrifice every thing rather than listen to 
Tom’s grumbling Frank always thought of 
others, and was averse to thrusting himself 
forward. Tom always thought of himself, and 
compelled others to think of him too. Frank 
delighted in performing a good action when it 
did not attract attention, and accommodated his 
friends at the expense of his own comfort. 
Tom had twenty excuses, and managed to have 
his clever actions observed. 

Harry has acquired the reputation of a con- 
sistent church member, and belongs to various 
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ssociatioz s, not because he endorses their 
principles, but asa matter of pure policy, which 
ias for its aim the applause of the world and 

advancement of his pecuniary interests, 
Frank, who is scrupulous, and a hearty hater 
fof hypocrisy although one of the 


purest, 


ioral men I have ever 





y sincere and 
known, has never wholly endorsed the senti 
ments of any denomination or political clique 


m, believing in expediency, says “the end 














1 es the means Frank replies, ‘‘ Your 

» is detestable.” He has a rare mind, 

h he cultivates assiduously; as a com 

inion, he is invaluable; he has the manners 

f a gentleman, original ideas, and a stock of 

nformation something larger than one life 

sually acquires or comprehends: these, with 

s temperate views, rectitude, and strong com 

n sense, make up a very superior man 

What Frank would conduct independent of a 

T m t perhaps manage with an 

example before him as a pattern to follow 

ec! The one has a fund of native resour [e8, 

e other never originated an i iis life 

Frank is the more deserving ; Tom is the 

uter recipient. With less honesty, less 

nodesty, and far less talent, but more sut 
serviency to ‘the times,” Tom ha 
from humble life to notoriety and afl 








and from the constant repetition of th 





has at last come to believe himself the 


Architect of his own fortunes.’ 





Now, a man who makes the most of his op 


portunities; a man who will not be beaten 


ick, but comes up to the line with a deter 


ned ‘I'll-try-again” manner —da sel/-made 
man, commands the respect of the world. It 


1akes no difference, that 1 can perceive, in the 


eyes of the world, whether he hammers his 


way up on an anvil, pulls it up with a waxed 
thre id, or carves it out in the dissec ting room 
f he proves himself a man, with a fearless 


eart and a persevering head, we acknowledge 
is superiority and genius, while we prize him 
r his good qualities. More than that,—it ig 
pretty generally conceded that our self-made 


en wear the best, hold out the longest, and 


fill up the largest ruts in the ad of Progress 
sion. The world is certainly indebted to selHt- 
made men when their lives are good; but the 
self-made lotte ry lealer, pirate, or bandit cap- 


tain—that is a different sort of person alto- 


But to return to Oxley: ts he the architeet 


of his own fortune? If by fortune he means 


wealth, I grant it. But I can conceive n thing 


easier in the world, than the accumulation of 


Feige 





oom 
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money by a healthy young man, who has no 
one depending upon him, if he make that his 
sole aim. To be sure, he will deny himself 
innocent enjoyments ; he will stifle his noblest 


he cannot exercise charity; he can- 


feelings ; 
not appreciate the tints of the clouds overhead, 


or the beauties of a picture, when there is a 
veil of bank notes before his eyes. The sweet- 
est music 
filled with the clink of coin; the most interest- 
ing of histories must give way to maps of real 


is nothing to @ man whose ears are 


estate, deeds, bonds and mortgages; science is 


superfluous beyond a certain point—the com- 


putation of simple and compound interest, the 


measurement of lands and ribbons, the weigh- ‘ 
> day, (and for aught I know, 


ing of grain and—gold! Art and Poetry! 


what are they to a man whose heart is bent ¢ 


upon the accumulation of riches! 

Such an one, with very moderate talents, 
can at any time be the architect of his own 
fortune, é. ¢., the possessor of gold and lands ; 
but we all know the fate of such men; their 
irascible old age, which, of all the joyless 
things in the world is the most joyless, with its 
neg! 
of solitude. Whoever witnessed such 
enjoying serene old age? But 
quently observed them with their hired com- 
panions and consolers, when wheedling failed 
to induce their acquaintances to submit to their 
Heaven forbid the “ architecture’ 
They remind me of a say- 
ing concerning the making of our own beds. 


a man 


we have fre- 


caprices. 
of such fortunes! 
And yet I fear Tom Oxley’s “success” is sim- 
ply the making of a very hard bed for himself. 
The world toasts his charity, his energy, his 
liberality, his kindness, and his public spirit ; 
and yet his charity bears a very small propor- 
tion to his benefits, while his liberality is like 
that of the gambler, who, after he has reaped 
@ rich harvest in play, affects liberality and 


generosity while handing back a five dollar } 


note to his dupe :—so, my friend Oxley, whose 
wealth and position serves him better in a crowd 
than the best pair of shoulders in the common- 
wealth, thrusts his competitors aside in the 
pursuit of riches and the fame 
You may see this illustrated in the grocery. 
Poorer customers stand back until he tries the 


it confers. 


flavor of the cheese; if it pleases him, it is ex- § 
> beautiful in his life, and I pity the world 


tremely doubtful if you will have an opportu- 


nity to smell the case; but if you receive the 2 
2 him by, than I pity him for the neglect. 


rind, you may ascribe it to his generosity. 

To go into the future:—Ten, twenty years 
hence, will Tom Loxley love money for the 
power and influence it confers, or will he be- 
come an object of compassion, perhaps scorn— 


HOME 


Scoin, dying ‘‘as the fool dieth,’’ in 


? and her deformed child, with 


cted mind, its selfish heart, and its horror 


) alone has prevented the ec 


‘influence is unmistakable; it is 


) strelsy. 
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a miser—something but little removed from a 
brute, a human being of the lowest order? Is 
there anything more shocking than the denth 


ries 


of a man for want—‘** went’ of the 


necess: 
of physical life, while counting over his shining 
ab-olute 
‘““where 


poverty, since he has laid up nothing 


moth and rust doth not corrupt Who mourns 


the death of such a man? not a 


tear, not a word of regret r society experi- 
ences no loss in the death of a miser. 

No! Judging Oxley’s its fruits, I must 
say I think it a failure And now, to 
return to Frank B. 

Frank started out in life w OxleyandI. To- 
unless his sister 
should marry again, it will be the same five 
years hence,) he delves away at a miserable 


salary, barely sufficient to support his sister 
whom he would 
cheerfully share his last crust, and whom he 
for all the wealth and honors 
yw upon For their 


thousand 


would not desert 
the world could best him. 
lenial in a 


and 


ex cling 


sake he practices self 

grappling 
the 
brave heart in a faithful armor 


forms, sternly courageously 
life: a 
He is 


has ever heard 


with necessities of an 
con- 
scious of his talents, but no one 
him complain of neglect, or whispering a breath 
of envy; and yet I believe that his philosophy 
ld breath of mankind 
from freezing around his heart. And yet his 
an influence 
as magical as the Spring, that robes the fields 
uses the rose and 
the birds to 


with their min- 


and forests in green, and ¢ 
lily to bloom, whilst bidding 
awake the aisles of the forest 
Ask his 
niece; ask any of his frie 

they cannot, They may tell 
art, and literature, and the kn 


sister, and his deformed 
, to explain it— 
you that science, 
wledge of many 
things, material and immaterial, contribute to 
it; for Frank’s spirit, ever conscious of its 
immortality, presses forward in the attainment 
of knowledge, calculated to give happiness in 
the life beyond, as well as pleasure in the 


> present; but they will very likely add, that 
) his intellectual culture is overshadowed by his 


honesty and goodness 
Now, to me, there is something grand and 
oftener for its willful blindness, in passing 


But his future promises a still higher life, 
and beyond the grave, ultimate happiness ; 
while his remembrance and name will live in 
many a sigh, and bedew the cold earth above 








HAT? T 


his head with many a tear, when others, now 
mighty, shall be blotted from the records of 
mankind. Tom Oxley pities him to-day—how 
long will it be before he reviews his own life, 
with unavailing regret, while his glimpse at 
Frank’s will cause his cheeks to mantle with 
shame. Then it will be determined which of 
the two lives has been successful. 

‘*For my part,” and here Richard Goodwin 
rose to his feet, and placed his hat upon his 
head firmly, as he prepared to leave his office, 
“for my part, I will endeavour to copy after 
Frank.” 

sitting Acie 


Happy Homes. 
Mrs. J. C. Colby, in a recent number of 


Ohio Cultivator, 
of the highest interest to all: 


the 
thus discourses on a theme 
‘* Happy Homes ! how the lips love to linger 
over the sound, and what a world of meaning 
it conveys to those who have known and lost 
so priceless a possession. It is, however, true, 
that the word home is losing to our flig 
American ears much of its sacred signifi 


They seem to us to be not all the same, as in 


the olden time, when children rested under 


the same roof which had sheltered their fathers, 
when ‘evenings at home’ were anticipated 
with pleasure after the labor of the day, when 
‘ hot 
rth- 


We 
even remember with regret the orthodox three 


pancakes were made on Shrove Tuesday, 
cross buns’ on Good Friday, and every bi 


day was signalled by an extra plum-cake. 


doses of ‘salts and senna,’ which every well 
brought up child received twice in the year, 
whether they were ailing or not, and the 


’ 


‘Spring’ mixture of sulphur and molasses, to 


‘keep off bad humors.’ 
then permitted to eat meat, gravy, pastry, but 


Children were not 


ter, hot bread, candy, molasses, cake, and 
drink tea and coffee, ad libitum, and were not 
Mothers, 


too, in those days, set up as judges of what 


always sick, and obliged to be dosed. 


it was proper for their children to have, and to ( 


do, and did not always yield to their whims, 
or let them have what they wanted because 
they cried for it. think 
system made better and more healthy children; 


Somehow, we this 


it at any rate made quieter, more agreeable, ( 
‘ sun with emotions of pleasure, and not simply as 


and happier homes. 
“With luxuries, the indulgence, the 
anxiety to get rich, of modern times, has come 


the 


a thousand disturbing influences to the peace } 
} The disappointing chances of life have not left 


and quiet of nearly every family in the land. 
Children are no longer looked upon as bless- 


ings, but rather as necessary evils, and a 
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the 


method of expressing misery and discomfort. 


‘houseful of children’ is most common 
The remedy for this evil lies in the hands of 
parents, principally in those of the mother. 
Men neglect their duty by running here and 
there, to this meeting or that club, or permit- 
ting business to trespass on those hours which 
should be devoted to adding their quota to the 
general family fund of interest and enjoyment. 
But this is a selfish habit which they acquire 
as young men, and which it is the business of 
their wives to win them from, by making home 
the most attractive to them, and endeavoring 
to inspire a pleasure in the duties which new 
Nervousness, 


responsibilities bring. queru- 


fretting about trifles, 


should not be permitted to destroy the peace 


lousness, head-aches, 


of the family circle. Because butter is lower, 
and sugar is higher, or some other person has 
started in the same business in the same town, 
is no reason why the whole family should 
suffer discomfort. Why cannot the fable of 
the ‘skeleton in every house’ be changed to 
the reality of a spirit of love and dearly 
cherished happiness, which would remain un- 
changed by circumstances. Oh! mothers, be 
the angels of your own homes; do not let 
selfish cloud 


them bright, and cheerful, so that even a 


repinings its sunshine; make 


stranger stepping within its magic circle, shall 


g 
feel its warmth and power. You cannot tell 
have on those nearest to 


the 


the influence it will 


you; you may never know thoughts it 
awakened, the impulses it has quickened for 
good, the aspirations which the patient work, 
ing out of your own life will make realities, 
All this and much more could be accomplished 
by one happy home. Wife, mother, shall it 


not be yours aie 


Sunsuiny Hearts anv Facrs.—Everything, 
animate and inanimate, turns to the sunbeams, 
We instinctively avoid cloudy days and cloudy 
faces. We give a warmer welcomeat our fireside 
and our table to the undisputatious, than to the 
man who is eternally dissecting theskeletons of 
things, till his charnel-house conversation throws 
a chill on every warm, healthful feeling. We give 
the preference to the man who greets the rising 


an astronomical phenomenon, and whose eye, as 
it watches its setting, has ‘“‘no speculation in it.” 
In fact, we prefer a jolly, healthy human being. 


so many of them that one can afford to let them 
pass without a warm-hearted grip. 
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Down in the Valley, 


sf 


y last meeting with Mrs. Abercrombie, sho 
had been dk 
gloomy, and bewildering places. 
both affliction 
left a heart-ache bebind, long after the trials had 


wn in the valley; away down, in dark, 
She had suffered 
heart-trials, that 


and misfortune; 


passed 


rememt t 


red her as an attractive, intelligent, 
man, whose thought, rested, apparently, 

ly in outward thiags; a charming com 
always, in whose society the mind found 
I was 


} 


t her as one who had known sorrow and 


eation, if not interior strength. 


as one who had suffered trial and pai: 

» who had gone down into the valley of grief 
and humiliation, and ascended again into the open 
da 

“ On which side of this valley has she ascended ?” 
I said tomyself. “On the side from which she went 
down, or on 
higher mountains and purer regions! 


If 


row, 


some interest in the question, Without sor 
fortune, or suffering of some kind, fey, ever 


» lower stratum of life, but live on 


in poor worldliness, drawing, from mere external 


things, a aliment from which the immortal 


epirit turns in loathing. 


gross 
To many, alas! the dis 
cipline of sorrow comes in vain. They go down 
into the valley, and wander there, in darkness and 
complaint for awhile, but find not the paths lead 
ing therefrom to the mountains of regeneration, 
that lift their green summits beyond, up toward 
the blue heavens of God's love. 
a mere natural sorrow, in the pains of which no 


In ascending from 


spi 
wh 
departed from the sky, and the old beauty from the 
fading They suffer the 
anguish of death, but have no joy in the birth of 


1 they went down, to find tho old brightness 


landscape. Alas, for such ! 
gons or dauchters. 
of such is small; that of those who go down into 
the valley, the larger portion come out on the 
and dwell, in some altitude, on 
mountains that rise above, 


fide, 


other 
This valley and these mountains are not a mere 
figure of speech. Their existence is as real as the 


soul itself—as real as natural valleys and moun- 


tains, to our physical bodies, And this leads to the ? 


notice of a fact, which all persons of true observa 
tion have remarked; the apparent height and dis 
tance, 
through great sorrows and misfortunes stand. 


at which some of those who have passed 


¢ look 


, above the meanly selfish in « 1 


the other side, where ways lead up to ? 


) in my thought a clear impr n of 


) cal with laughter. She was witty, b: 
} cal and sarcastic by turns, | 
) Even what she said at the « 


‘ voked a smile, 


tual life is born, they return on the side from 


her manner, the placidity of he: 


We may hope that the number § 


the § 


? true, substantial, and 


We> 


Sick. 


into their natural faces; their voices aro 


our ears; their hands rest our bands—and yt 


there seems an almost it rable distance be 


We they have risen 


that they 


tween us, are consciou Liat 


ature ; 


are standing somehow above us, and see over a 


broader spiritual landscape than it is possible for 
our eyes to reach. 


been d 


and come 1 


These have 


humiliation, sorrows and 


They are ascend 


darkness, on the heavenwa 


ing the celestial mountai ¢, as to spiriiual 


states, afar off and hig 


“Has my old friend as the other sidk 


I asked myself, in ant meeti 


Mrs. 


“Yes, on the other si 


5 with 
Abercrombie, 
le!” 


to the truth, when my ey ested on 


no doubt as 
her face, and 
‘Yes, on the other 


looked 


cemed as a doep 


so answered my own qué 
side!” I repeated, as | band, and 


into her calm, peace 
well, in which you say reficction of 
heaven. 

I had a distinct rememb 
with Mrs. Abercrombie t 


of my last meeting 
s before, and held 
her state and 


Her 


word, rippled in sunbeams, 


personality, face, Ww almost every light 


and her voice was musi 
illiant, criti 

always interesting. 
pense of others, pre 


You 


that came into your mind, 


forgot, in the ludicrous ideas 
e wrong inflicted upon 
another—even repeating her smart sarcasms, with- 
out reflecting on their injustice and power to de 
harm. 

) 


Now, the old, sunny play of features, and the 


merry trilling tones, were | The grave quiet of 
countenance, and 
the low measures in her ¥ ive, at first, an im 
pression of sadness, as 

But, | 


of thought in her sent 


were yet in pain, or 


darkness, or doubt. n perceived a quality 


that obliterated this 


impression, If nlight of natural joyousness 


did not play in reflections over her countenance, 


{ through the transparent tissues of her face you saw 


which ustenance from the 


did not break out 


an inner light, drew 


sun of divine love. If her voices 
in laughter, it had a tone of tenderness and sweet- 


ness to which it was a stranger before. Affection 
and thought had receded from a dependent interest 
on the outer wor.d, and were now dwelling in the 
abiding 
world ; not, however, in any false, anchoritic epirit 


(48) 


things of the inner 
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of separation from the world, but in an unselfisl lols in pieces. It were better and wiser to turn 
life of good d in the world. e heart, in a voluntary denial of the unsatisfying 
While her « versation dwelt more in states of ns of natural life, away from the world and its 
life, than in external things, there was a beautiful ittering vanities, than to suffer the bitter pz 
regard for others, in all she said, in singular con that attend the death of our selfgh affections. "These 
trast with indifl nee most palpably seen before selfish affections must be extirpated from the 
No light witticisms passed her lips; no keen say irdens of our hearts, before heavenly plants can 
easmn, even upon the evil; no words of censure yw there; and so, in infinite merey, our loving 
toward any one I noticed this with pleasure, and uther uproots and removes them Ah, in w 
I may confess, with r ike She was standing teara and groans do we express our pain! llow ¥ 
the other side of the valley, throuch which it micht ling to, and grasp after our fading good! It seer 
be my turn next to pass—the valley of suff : if Eeyptian night had fallen upon our w 
and natural humilia —was ascending a epiritua We are awav down io the sunless vallev bs 
mountain, and breathing in a purer air than swe 1‘ for the unsatisfying and peris! good \ 
my lungs, or vila | the blood in my heart. Neat iken, the Lord is reserving for us te and cter 
her, t h I t and talked, I felt that, in sor lt nes. He causes us to go down into grave 
things, e was afa ff l above me. Two years ‘ that a resurrection into a higher and | 
before, had worldly goods and troops of friet e may f ¥ He darkens the sun of our ser 
now, she Was pour, neg ed, forgotten by many is and w vy life, in order that we may t 
and yet, Lad risen to a higher place, l wa t ’ to t rher heavens. whe hines f 
happier. She had been down in the valley, a Sun of Righteousness. He leads us thr rt 
ascended on t r tide; and they who w ‘ \ ¢ only to show us the way to t 
live th per, J ter lity that she is livi t f delight 
must lown Let us be patient, hopeful, and confiding 
There are some, who, in prayer and self-denial skies grow stormy, 1 our ways descend into 
yo down of themselves into the valley of humilia loomy, wneertain and dangerous places. If we 
tion » down, we mean thout the compelling look upward—if we put our trust in G i—if we 





power of affliction or misfortune; and these ascend | turn our eyes toward the heavenly hill-tops, we 





on the mountain side. Reader, will you thus go | shall not lose our way in the darksome valley, 
down, in a daily conquest of evil, through God come out surely on the other side, where paths of 





given strength ?—or, will you, like Mrs. Abe m pleasantness and peace lead upward to the dwelling 
bie, hold on to the selfish pleasures cf natural life, } of angels. 


until the Father who chastens for good, break your } T. §. A. 
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Another, rigidly enforcing Solomon's rule with 


Carly Discipline. regard to the coercive form of gov " ment, inl 


SY N. D. & B aving a strong arm with which to dispense it, 


employ what may be called “ brute force” to keep 
Although there can be no reasonable doubt in the heir children in the right paths. Very few there 


mind of every intelligent person that children must} are with whom this is a matter of conscic 





ice, 


be subjected to some course of discipline, yet ther: prayerfully and tearfully resorted to, when every 


exists a considerable variety of opinions as to th ther means have failed. “A word and a blow” is 
means by which this system of training shall be § the quick, sharp way which many a mother, espe- 
carried out, ially in the lower ranks of society, finds a ready 

One class, with peculiar notions of what is termed afety-valve for a passionate temper. Alas! ae: 
the “innate noblencss of human nature,”—* th 1ers, how often is this impatient and imperious 
dignity of mind,” ignores the fact, that every son > di position imitated by your children, and by them 
and daughter of our fallen race has a proneness to ) used, as occasion may offer, in tyrannizing ove the 





crr, a disposition to choose evil instead of good, ¢ infant brother or sister committed to their care ! 


} } } 


which is developed at a very early period in life. 





rrors in both these theories, and each 


These are the advocates for “moral suasion,” requires some modifications, The truth, as is ¢en- 





“Young Americanism,” and every other mode of ? crally the ease, may be found between the two, and 


insubordination, tending to undermine the good old) a middle course safely adopted. There is a form of 


landmarks of society, and cause the young and overnment, at onee gentle and firm, fittingly de- 


rising generation to sect at nought the authority of ribed by the old axiom, “ Suerdte ly 


ole wn MOE 





the iather, ahd despise the law of the mother, titer in re,” which deserves to be the motto of every 
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well-ord l Kind, patient and loving, 


fumily. 
whatan 
hold! 


comes 


stering spirit is the mother in the house 

when there is need for it, how it be 
to mete out just reproof and even pur 

the youthful transgressor! What ought 
precise nature of this corrective element 


ishment 


determined by her; and it requires no 
and discrimination on her part to do so. 
delicate the 


sensitive, organizations, 


e mother’s accustomed smile, the with 
draw f her approbation, are sufficient to bring 
down the rebellious spirit, and break the stubborn 

( the other hand, obstinate and unfeeling 
ire aften found in the same family circle, 
a differ 


It is the unvaried persistence 


18 necessary to pursue quite 
onduct, 
f rules, which, like the bed of Procrus 
} 


all to one level, that causes so much 


managing even the children of one family 
| be taken that each one has the treat 
his peculiar temperament demands, 

as an illustration, the system of train 


carried on in any well ordered 


these tender and beautiful plants are the 
ssoms that spring up around our daily 

the same in loveliness, the same, alus! 
» often early passing away. But it is not 
beauty or fragility that we have to do at 
Observe how differently some plants must 


One 


present 


be managed from others, must be carefully 


protected from wind and weather; another sturdily 
resists all the changes of the seasons, and its rug 
ged, hardy nature seems to disdain care, nay, t 
flour in defiance of every obstacle. Some reqt 
support for Pelicate to 


while there are plants which, like the polypus in th 


re 


their tendrils cling to 


animal wor 
br Ke 
de ne 
lest unwittingly she wound where she had ment 
to heal 

But 
family government really turn, is the want of es 


ld, will grow from a single leaf or stem 
gar 


bs 


n from the parent tree. So in our socia 


the mother must act with prudence and care, 


the hinge upen which all these difficulties in 
tal 
ing a proper period fer commencing operations. 
it is erroneously supposed that education is 
eted 


ance have been relinquished, so is the fur greater } 


com) when school tasks and school attend 


one of assuming for granted that children are too 
young to be educated or subjected to parental dis 
ei 


Bua 


line until they can be reasoned with, and per 
| into doing right. Long before a child can 
understand the words and phrases of the new lan 
guage into which he is daily being initiated, he is 


ac 


habits, which, in due regard for his own 
well doing and the peace of society, ought to be 
dealt with by an wnsparing hand. 

‘We 


husband 


ther they 


must soon begin to educate our boy,” a 
once observed to his young wife, as toge 


their 


admired the developing graces of 
child. “That I 
said the mother; “from his very birth 


bern 
ced 


he has been subject to discipline. 


irst have already com 


Wel 


During the first 5 


HOME 


, two nights of his ex 


, at work, loppit 


’ of commencing a course of discipline, 


> happy, and a cause of ur 


MAGAZINE. 


tence, it was thought neces- 


sary to keep a light in my When it was 
discontinued, the infant mi and was restless 


watching reappearance, 


ol 


and wakeful, as if 


lo conquer this habit was u inning his 


education,” 


llow far such a plan can | depends 


very much upon cireumstanc may be 


sickness, and other cases of ne , that require 
But t 


who has at heart the wel! her « 


a different treatment us mother, 


hildren, will 


find it to her advantage t early to make 


impressions fur good | early those fixed 


hie 


principles of right, whic the Divine bless- 


ing, uproot the rank nat vth of evil in the 
heart. 

Let us go back aga t i the garden, 
Next to 


that very be auty, are 1 ord 


tial parts of 
Wa 


spontane- 


ils beauty, 
er, 
know that flowers and { the 


ous produc tions of the thorns and thistles 
id by the sweat 


t Eden is felt by 


abound, to cause ma 
I} 


every tiller of the gr 


f his brow, 
en we look upon 


the rows of symmetri ine orchard, we 


may be sure that the t knife ha 
r off ck perflu 
the tender sapling has beer b 
stake to 
And in the garden 


been early 
us branches; 
und to a stout 
insure a vigorous growth, 


are not subdued 


existence, they will 
So 


in the very first stag 
fo encounter, 
and ill-temper, 

Mothers do 
prepar 
t afar off the period 
Wien they 
at they are of the 


become a form 


priu 
in the growing charact child 


soon 
with the weeds of 
they 


not know what a her: r are 


ing for themselves, when they 


f f 


allow their little ones to s: py t 


first importance, and the rights of every member of 
he family may be infringed at plea 
to part ike of a 
of 


be shared with brothers ar ors, O1 


or permit 


one, who is slightly 


lninty, and appropriate which might 


little com- 


panions—makes a child , and 


both 


and exacting 


fosters habits that will m shim at last un- 
happiness in those whose 
jealousy bas been excited by the unwise partiality. 
Children may very early be disciplined to become 
The “ 
along the floor, or ¢ 


be made to understand that 


useful, toddling wee thing,” as it creeps 


carefully from chair to 


chair, can mother's 


spool or handkerchief is wanted, and its gleeful 


smiles show that it comprehends, and is proud of 


A the littl 


may be tanght to gather up its 


the commission. one gets older, it 
building blocks or 
to them, 
their overtasked 
¢ habits of order for 


card pictures, just as easily as scatter 


Daughters in this way learn t ive 


mother efficient aid, and acquir 
themselves, Then by degrees they may be required 


to keep the book shelves neatly, dust the furniture, 


verings of 


1 bed, before they have 
ng of a mattrass or the 


or smooth the « 


strength to manage the tur 





hem. 
sked 
r for 
\ired 
ture, 
have 


r the 
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hakiog of vil " llow soon they may b 


terested in the myeterios of the needle, by shapin 


arments for their dolls, and how quickly t 


transition is made to a helpful participation in t 


multitudinous sewing of a family, every careful 


tel ther knows, 


With time comes discipline in branches of culi 


l, and turnin 


his faee away from 


r 
< 
d 


nother, shut his eyes, an 
Mrs. Lewiston was disappointed. She had hope 
eetation of indifference, and a sugge 
ssness in slumber, to tu 
lings in the right direction. 


sal to say his prayers, had a litile at 


r as « rbe r She nt on 
nary economy also, certainly needful, and con lucing a 8 listu 1 her. She understs it 


1 an eminent degree, both to the comfort and ail us states in children, and espee 


neace of a household If a lady have skill 


repare with her own hands a nicely broiled steak, 


clear amber colored coff 0, and ligeht snowy rolls f 


her husband's breakfast, there will be lees need 


~ endent acknowledgment of God as 


of sleep, wil 


vt 


over “that greatest plague in life’ want 


roper help in the kitchen department—and 1 


atmosphere of that home will be unclouded by 


ees and discontent 


or let it be said that such employments are bu 


unmitigated drudgery ne of the best aids t 
health, is this natural system of gymnastics, i 


whicl 


selves; and no mother or wife need be ashamed of 


helping to provide articles that are such 
source of enjoyment to her husband 
If circumstances permit, the exercise 
© readily laid aside in future years, 


of it is no loss, even should nover 


in further use than to direct domestic help, or train 


up daughters in this needfal branch of education 


As to its being a menial occupation, queens al 


princesses have not disdained it We read ir 


Scripture, that Sarah—whose very name signifies 


took meal, and did knead it, and mad 


cakes on the hearth, At least she was directed to 


do so by her husband, and as she gave him rever 


ence, calling him “lord,” we have no reason to 


ippose that in this instance she disobeyed his com 


mands. Both Greek and Roman history, alse, 
v 


rd examples of persons in eminent stations pre 


ring food with their own hands, in days too, 
‘cooking ranges,” “gas heaters,” and “Old 
Dominion coffee pots,’ 


of the “ lords of creation,” to aid the “fairer part,” 


* with the many other devices 


in their home duties, were entirely unknown. 

May we not then hope that the future generation 
of mothers, will be so well disciplined by those of 
the present, in all useful and good habits, that there 
will bo less need hereafter for this oft-repeated 
“line upon line, and precept upon precept ?” 


ee 


A Wayward Child. 


“Oh, just as you please,” said Mrs. Lewiston, 
in a cold way. “Just as you please. Get into 
bed. If you don’t care about having the angels 
watch over you through the night, get into bed, 
and go to sleep, without praying to the good Lord. 
Maybe you can take care of yourself.” 


The child, a little boy nearly six years old, got 


h the museles have full room to develop them 


Mrs. 
in eX] tion, momer 
ward , wilb 
; prayer. 
rds had failed to move him 
ve in them; no winning P 
nstead of attracting. Not by cold 


s or indifference was that wayward spirit to be 


1, as a deeper shade « 


t like the states 
occasionally subsided—states 
stubbornness, his father ca 
was yet at fault in the d 


hich she haden yred to remove them 


annoyance had, in most instances, t her 


rhe 


i ns. 


Very well,” she said, still trying to move the 


child by a propelling rather than by an att: 
“If Franky doesn’t want the a: 
f him, he can go to sleep. 
jut Franky is a great st 
f himself.” 
And Mrs. Lewiston turned d 
went from the 
“ This will not do,” she id to herself, stopping 


a little way from the chamber door. “If he should 


have his way to-night, he will, in all probability, 
refuse to repeat his prayers to-morrow night 

She stood very still, listening. She hoped that 
Franky, after her withdrawal from the room, would, 
of his own accord, get up his knees. But, no: 
his state remained unchanged. 

Then Mrs. Lewiston returned to her chamber, 
going to Franky’s bedside, sat down, and 
ng over him, said, in a tender, coaxing voice 

‘Come, darling Say your prayers. I'm afraid 
to let you g keep without calling the angels 
around you.” 

But the child gave no sign, 

* Franky, dear!” she laid a hand on him, and 
tried to turn him toward her: but he resisted. The 
impassive mood which had troubled the mother's 
heart so often, was on him. 


along her pulses; but she repressed them 


Throbs of impatience 


Ido?’ » mental ejaculat 





lay as still as if sleeping. 











9 


~ 


5 


membrances of former scenes with the strangely 
constituted child came in to sadden and 
Persuasion, 
been of 
change his unhappy mental condition. 
from the 
anid af 
thin! 
bil 


remonstrance, threats, even 


Getting up 


le 
IK 


raising the light, sat down by a tab 


As she did so, her hand rested on a 
r it up, opened without design, to the second 
The thou 
ud aloud, and in a low, distinet, tender 


read of Christ’s nativity 


chapter of Matthew. 


mind tor 
voice, s! read, as if 
her 

Still, as if sleeping, the child lay; yet, into th 
mother’s 
that an 
was pa 


heart was coming a peaceful assuranc: 
fluence from Heaven, through the Word, 

sing into his soul. 

The « was concluded, 

head | 

Lewi { 

Sermon on the Mount, among them the prayer 


ir Father,” which the Lord taught to his disci 


Then Mrs. 


n read passages, here and there, from the 


ul not stirred from the pillow. 


ples. Ere she was half through this prayer, Frank 


HRALTH 


uggestions on AXealth. 


— 


S 


o 


NO. IV. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 
ve looked at the dress for a young lady in 
mber number of the magazine—so have I. 
haps thought it a lovely way of dressing 
You admired 


ier snug, tapering waist, bare arms, and thinly 


autiful form of a young lady. 


dressed chest. Then you descanted on the beauty 
und lov 


Tl 
har 


liness of those flowers she held in her hand. 
flowers are beautiful, 2s they came from the 
lof God, who is the Author and Perfecter of 
all beauty and loveliness, But do you reflect that 
God did n 
it now has, any more than He gave such little feet 
to the 
tribe 
unho y 


t give that young lady’s form the shape 


Chinese women, or flat heads to a certain 
Indians. Art did this, from a vain and 


motive. Vain, because it neither creates 


beauty nor usefulness—unholy, because it mars 
God’s workmanship, and is virtually saying Lis 
work is not perfect. 

Did that young lady dress and live in all other 


respects as God would have her live, there would 


be flowers on her cheeks as lovely as the ones she 


holds in her hands, and far more durable! Oh, it 


is a sad, sad sight, to see so many in childhood and : 


youth, from whose cheeks the flowers of health and 
beauty have so early faded! The 
this, some cases, try to 


know 


‘jal 


victims 


and in create art 
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. § clasped together. 


bedside, Mrs. Lewiston, crossed the room, ( 
to 


She turned her eyes upon the book, and { 
rht came into her ( 


for > 


wn cars alone, yet so that Franky might hear. ? 


and yet her boy’s ) 


[) I: 


MAGAZINE 
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2 had risen up in bed, kneeling, with his hands 

His mother read on, and he 1 

mained kneeling until the “amen,” was said, 

? Then he laid himself down, a long, deep sigh of 
relief trembling out upon the air. 

Mrs. Lewiston felt 


that she had overcome, in the strife 


Silence was in the chamber. 
] 


with her chil . 


through the power of heaven flowing into his 
soul. God's Word had been more potent than her 
of The 
sting and disturbing him, 
e of this Holy Word in 


hdrew, with all their hind- 


word, in changing his state oppositian. 
evil spirits which were inf 
2 could not abide the prese: 
his thought, and so wit 
rances and obstructions 


“ Dear Franky !” eaid the 


»s on his pure forehead 


ther, as she laid her 


iy leave you, now, with 
the angels who keep us through in 


Good- 


the darkness 


\ safety. Good-night, my ecious one! 
) é b 


nieht !” 
Ilis arms were flung about her neck; he gave 
a] 


back the kiss with loving ardor; and then turning 


to his pillow, went sweetly to sleep. The mother 
had conquered, but not in her own strength, 


8. A. 


IPARTMENT. 


bloom; but let none be content with artificial 
beauty. 

Remember, God is the architect of your frames, 

¢ and you sin when you mar them by art, and destroy 


( their healthfulness and usefulness. l 


He gave all 
lungs to expand, and fill with the pure air of earth, 
which imparts strength and vivacity to the mind 
But | that 


lungs expand, encased as they are in tight clothing ? 


and muscles. w can young lady's 


In all such dresses, the lungs, and other internal 
organs, (without which we cannot live) are crowded 
out of shape, and out of their natural place. Can 
any reflecting being think God is pleased when we 
thus mar His workmanship, and destroy that health 
and vigor that He designed us to enjoy in this 
world ? 

Pride, or a desire to be fashionable, is very sinful, 
because no one can live according to the fashions 
of these times, and live out half their days, or be 
healthful and useful while they do live! If we have 
a hope of blessedness beyond the grave—an assur- 
ance of a “ Mansion not made with hands, eternal 
in the Heavens,” let us not be impatient to hurry 
ourselves into it before our Father's time. 

God’s voize speaks through the physical system, 
saying—this is the workmanship of My hands. 
‘ An examination of all its parts—its relation to God 
and Nature, proves that it is sadly marred by art 
or fashion. Ought not intelligent beings to insti- 
tute and perpetuate such customs only as shall tend 
harmon 


to promote the most ious, physical, moral 
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AND 


and intellectual health? Say,you 
ledge of life and health must be confined to certain 


that the know 


on this sub 
Indi 


ve th 


individuals only? This is a mistake 
tect the world bas ever been mistaken! 


viduals, families, and nations of invalids pr 


The little graves in every cemetery, and the numer 
sus band of orphaned children, prove it. The de 
astating inroads of intemperance and crime prove 
The frequent health destroying use of tobacco 


proves it, and in short, every health destroying 
custom, proves that all, at an early period of life, 
should be taught the nature and w rkmanship of 


human form—the best means of preserving; it 
in health, and the most natural means of restoring 
lost health. Intelligent beings cannot engage in a 


more humane or benev Disease, 


' 
the 





nt schem 


sorrow and mourning, mect us on every hand 

Very few can we find who are al to finish tl 

work God designed them to do on the earth! 
Would all estimate life in this world as a gift 





from God—a gift for whose care and « 





responsible, and by ans in their 


to learn its physiology or hygiene, an unt 
amount of suffering might be avoided. It is th 
luty of all to do this. All 


to dress; let them see to it 


have time enough to 


devote that they devise 


a healthful mode of dress, which will be admired by 
all sensible people so soon as custom dictates it to 


be thé proper style. In the Jane number of the 


Hlome Magazine, page 374, is a description of the 





dress worn by Rosa Bonheur, which is far superi 


r healthfulness to any dress worn by fashionab! 


+ ; c » fa’ ) 
May's Happy Hew Pear. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ‘ 

( See Engraving.) 

“T have said my prayers, Aunt Mary.” The voi 
suited the lips, out of which it came like a tune 
‘ips which were like twin rose-buds cleft apart by a 
sunbeam. 

And Aunt Mary came to the bedside, 
M Ay Deming, and kissed the 
1ds, and said: “ Well, good 
May God send } 


you throu the dar 


and le 
wer the sweet face of 


ips that were like rose-! 
’ 


right, my dear little niec 


angels to keep watch over 


” 





eos 
And May put her soft arms aronnd her aunt's 
“Do 


God will send somebody else b 


, - : 
neck, and whispered you think, aunty, tha 


side the angels 


somebody that you know 
A smile flickered into Aunt Mary's eyes—for she 


iad . a 2 
Knew just the words which would have completed 
for the 


that broken sentence old year was going 


out that night, through the gates of time, and the 
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rives room and freedom to the lungs— 





is so short as to be out of the dust, mud and wet 


in walking, leaving both hands of the wearer free 

ses than trying to hold up the dress, 

y imperfectly and ungracefully dono, 
* 


to say the least. If all women would at once adopt 


dress, 


they, their children, husbands, 


fathers, brothers, and the world, might be made far 





happier by the great ch nge produced in their health 
and s 8, and many of them, very many, might 
be ena i »take m Invigorating out-door cx- 
ercise, Which would invite the roses back to their 
el F ngth to t r muscles, app t t r 
stoma , and peace and contentment to their 


I'ry it, you who sweep the s 


you to wonder why you had not always made a 








more | lent use of the bottom of your dress! 
Try it, you wea nud desponding ones, who can 
scarcely drag your iong and cumbrous clothing 
] 1 sce if you do not feel as though life 

ul some comfort still left you. Try it, young 
ladies, in t mor r of your days, and many of 
you may yet become healthful, useful, and attain 
that longevity which otherwise many of you will 
never reach! Like Rosa Bonheur, fear not to wear 
a dress w 1 gives freedom of motion to all parts 
of the system, a lil her, you may become 
healthful, useful, and be enabled by your example 
to paint the flowers of health and happiness on 
other cheeks than your own. 












‘ hs 1 fill the heart with joy and gladness 

all the day 
on ol ] said Aunt Ma y, ‘ eo } t to 
ro to sleep now, and wait and see what God will 

5 i tt morning 
And Ma iid down on the dainty lows, under 
the rose 1 curta und t ey ls d pp 1 
sof ' her blue ey and did not see the 
veet-faced angel w came and kept its guardian 
wat l . ( atr and fi it with 
, W 1 hovered in beautif \ ns and 
f I I 






knew the 1 il ¢ of that sad v 1—for her grand- 
father and her aunt took | to t r luxurious 
hon and sheltered her childhood from every want, 

| she was to them like a sweet and fragrant 


blossom in that atm 8} 
T New Year’ 
} 


chamber where May Deming 


rere ¢ 


s morning broke softly into 














ities tan! 


we eepmennir 


Si eae terege paren 
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i the rose-colored curtains—it flickered 
in golden light over the carved bedstead, and about 
the heavily embossed table cover, whose crimson 


fringes swept the carpet; and the angel smiled, and > 


rose upward, as a golden shaft of light quivered 


along the thick closed lashes of May Deming. 
) £g 


girl moved uneasily, and at last her 


, and looked on the smiling face of the 


She rose up in bed; her eyes fell with 2 


delight upon the table; her little hands 
out—and May took the gifts which 

nt ber during the night. 
look at her now; and the more I look, 
the wondrous beauty of that sweet fact 

n me. 

ht and fitting she should be christened 
broad, thoughtful forehead, the serene 
he waters of lakes, filled with the sun 
mmer morns—the mouth, like twin scar 
s, and the clustering locks full of yellow 
brown shadows, all make a picture which 
iden many eyes, and rejvice many hearts 
beauty. She has gathered up the dol 
er, while the other hand reaches out 
tastefully fashioned wardrobe, which fills 
» centre of the table. There are morn 
i night dresses, and cloaks and shawls 
a small velvet hat, and plume and 
1d laces—just like those which human 
t to wear; and around the box are clus 


t great variety of toys and gifts, which lov 


ive heaped there, while the child s] pt 
the night’s still watches. 
them all, little reader: the lava basket, 
th white grapes and beautiful flower 
this the Bible, with its crimson velvet 
ill the beautiful crowd of gifts, wi 
faces bring to May Deming ber “ Happy 
You see, too, what tho blue eyes 
ld—the silver wings of the angel, as 
a moment in their upward flight, wl 
un spirit looks down with loving tender 
the child! 
Deming pauses too, and a sweet sole 
ike a summer mist into those blue e) 
| has dropped a thought in her heart 
Ilim who has sent her this m 
, and the gifts that crown it! 
f the unseen angel point upward , 
vard the heart of the child, May Dem 
unwhispered prayer: “Oh God, I thar 
for the Happy New Year, and for th 
ist sent me with it!” 
icture shall come to many homes, with 
ut of the old year—it all lie on mar 
in luxurious parlors—it shall be passed 
und the eircle, whic mall gather in 
hts by old-fashioned hearth-stones in 
homes; the storm shall be abroad in its 
and wrath—the earth shall be rolled up in 
ts of snow, as the dead beneath it are rolled 


5 wore last winter; I 


white hands point upward to the “ Living God,” and 
the beautiful thoughtful face of the child beneath 
it, shall speak its poem of beauty and its lesson of 
praise to the hearts who listen and hear it! 


see - 


+ . { , y)?: 5 i 
Elsie James's Birthday Party. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 

‘Laura, Laura, wait a moment,” called my 
younger sister Jeanette, came running down 
the lane, as fast as her little feet could carry her; 
* Elsie James has a birthday y to-morrow, and 
wants us both to come in’t you glad! They 
are going tu have tea out the grove, and a nice 
walk down to the wi and Elsie’s brother has 
put up a strong swing on the n by the brook; 
I'm so happy!” and she clapped her hands, and 
danced around me, in the exuberance of her joy. 

“Why, you don’t lool la bit!” said she at 
last, quieting down, zing into my eyes, full 
of unshed tears, “ d ; it to go?” 

“Yes, Jennie, but hav I shoes. Ob dear! 
that is too bad!” an sun) n on the ground, 
and laid my cheek o1 grass, and sobbe 
aloud, for | was a ¢ t a child's strength 
to bear sorrow. 

“Can't you go barefoot ure I don’t Lelieve 
the girls would laugh at 

‘No, no; I had rather stay at home, than bave all 
the rest with white stoc) rs and pretty moroceo 
shoes. Jane Webb cam ear out to the road the 
other day, when I was ¢ by, to show me ber new 
ones; and it made me fe ishamed, when she looked 
lown to my bare feet, 1 said ber father told her 
she might wear shovs stockings now all the 
time. Just think of , Jennie—nice morocco 
shoes and white stocki every lay 
“ Well, she is not 


who comes to Sunday-s | barefoot. Her teacher 


pretty as Tiny Darling, 
kisses her every Sunday, and one real cold rainy 
lay she warmed her handkerchief—it was all worked 
ff too—and wound it ar i her feet: they were 
is red as that bird look, Laura, up on that 
branch. Don’t you wish you was a little bird, 
then you would not lL shoes? I'll tell you whe 
I will do; when fa r in to dinner, I wi 
ask him to get you a ] I know he will go over 
to the store this aft 

“ Don’t, sister, for father felt real bad last night. 
T heard him tell m k every dollar he bad, 
to make out the last } nt on the farm, and he 
did not know what i do to get flour to live 
on, till he eould raise w t I believe he almost 
cried, for he held his handkerchief up to hi» face, 


> and mother put her arms around his neck, and said 


she was sorry he was so down heared, she did ne 
believe they would go hungry and now the farn 
was paid for, they s} n have everything they 
needed. put, nie, v lid’nt I think before 

I will go up to tl i hunt up the shoes | 


f I black them up nicely, 


uds, but the serene face of the angel, as its { they will do; but don’t say a word to mother. 
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“No, I wont, Laura. Do you think you can fir plate, and set on a mat of roses and green leaves. 


them ?” Jennie could hardly keep still enough to eat, she 


























“T guess so; up in th sd, start was so delighted, and kept whispering about things, 
ing off, and going down to the b k to bathe my intil I was afraid Mrs. James would not like 
eyes n turning back for the bouse, but she looked as pl d as could be und once, 

After a long search in boxes and barrels, we found > when ¢ came around to help us to more straw 
the shoes; but my feet, released from bondage, had { berries, she stooped down and kissed Jennie’s cheek. 
either grown so much, or spread out of shape, tha \fter we had eaten all we wished, we went back to 
it was an utter impossibility to draw them on. se, and put on our bonnets, and 

Jennie and I both cried this time at the disay ft swing. Two could swing ant 
pointment; but childhood’s grief, though violent, i ta e, and the rest of us stood around 
not lasting, and we soon wiped our eyes, and sou apd la 1, until our own turns came. Only fur 
our older sister for counsel. After much sympat re were to swing, before it was my turn; and I 
expressed by words and kisses, she thought of an , reached uy to hang up my bonnet, to be ready, when 
old pair of hers that were very tight, and whi Jane Webb spoke up abruptly, and inquired why 
she believed yuld wear, by sewing on tape, to tic we d t blue dresses, instead of pink lue 
around my ancles. Sister brought them from the , Was nable this spring! 
closet; and, thou y were an inch too long, at I grew v y red in the face, for I knew she had 
half an inch too broad, we all thought they wo see! r wear the dress—but I merely replied, 
d and rrow thu g removed, I could laug ati i tter than blue, and in 

with Jennie a t the party talking to another playmate, to avoid mor ies 

sie’s bir mother washed the dinn« t gy Jane would not be turned off so, and she 

sister ild comb aud curl our hair nicels ed one, and another, where they got the hoes? 

she had finished that, she told us t ked down at my feet, and 1 me 

still ile she put on our shoes and stockings. Ou \W I got mine Then glanced up to Niva Ge 
eyes danced with delight, as sister opened the close ald l rst into a loud laugh. 

lyor, and held up before us, not the dark chint I ‘ iy lips till they hurt me, and tur laway 

jresses we had wor long, but some bright pink ¢ ' the urs, and went off on to some r 3 e. 

ones, made out of one of hers, with low necks and i wound from a knife could not has hurt me 

short v trimmed with narrow lac A i amid all the pleasure of the afternoon, 

fastening our cape-b ets, & handed us her para va De an almost undefined fear of some spoken 

sol, and gave us ea a kiss, and we started runs en notice of my shoes, and I was so sen- 

bappy as birds e tu ridicule and to have that taunting )auch re- 

It was a pretty } ture, as we came in sight of hoed back by Nina, seemed keener than any worda, 
Mrs. James’s house. Little girls were fitting about ? I picked s mosses and little flowers, and choked 
under the por und shady maples, and a great play wh the indignant sobs, and, after awhile, went 
house, mad { gre t ha, | ught from ck tot swing ut, there was no more en; y 
woods, filled up cor if the yard; and tl , tf I that afternoon, and I was glad wh« ] 
the open door [ could see rows of shelves, glist | say “ good night” to my little playmates, and 
ing with broken bits of 188 and china dishe ke sister’s hand, and turn down the grassy lar 
a little kitten was sleeping on a bench by tl i to my own home 
of it In a on a k of the house. B J was overflowing witl y, and I kept my 





Mrs. James's hired girl, was iving the cloths, and v troubl ill m i ter, cing 





carrying out chairs, to have everything in readi r room, and seating me or g 
for an early tea. We had the nicest time that v p into my eyes, quest 1 W t 
be! The dining room was given up to us, and w Laura I told her all, amid and 
played “puss in the corner,” and “ button,” and > sobs, that cam like the waters of a] 
then we went out into the yard, and had a gam She talked so kindly and pleasantly H Ww 
hide and seek, and ring-a-round-a-rosy ; and, wher ne to my tired, heated mind, like « pring 
that was through, we were glad to sit down and > water to the fever 1 brow, and when she at las 
rest, and hear Laura Stee ing the “ Sweet Prairie losed by humming a sweet melody about Jesus, 
Flower,” and “ Nelly was a Lady;” and, just here, 2 when on earth had not where to lay His head, 
Betsy rang the bell for tea. . 1 eves sed i I knew no more, till the bright 
Mrs. James came out on to the porch, and tol ns of morning stole in through my bed 
each two of us to clasp hands, and then she led 1 window, and awoke m« 
the way, and we all marched out to the table, and There were many birthday parties after that, yet I 
sat down to the grandest meal we ever had in ou ever went; the memory of the one I attended was 
lives. There were strawberries and cream, and lit » sad, and it still lays in my mind, the 
tle bisenits spread with butter yellow as gold, and unting remembrance of an ut nd word to a loved 
tarts no larger than a silver dollar, and e , Ww in the darl | \ where the 
shaped like a leaf, and such beautiful honey! it ls For cannot i 


as white as snow, and cut round to the shape of i Berea 











HINTS FOR 


Sx 


for yeast, or other leavening substances, is not new, 
though it is not known to all howto useit. The 
foll pé is vouched for, by one who knows, 


llowing reci 
one. 


i 


4 Try it. “Put corn meal into a 
le 
t 


| wood or other bowl, with sugar and sa 


then add twice or three times its bulk 
When 
t appears like so much dry meal or 


w, and stir it together with a spoon. 
xed, i 
Fry a little on a hot griddle; if it cooks 


c 
I 


to turn well, add more snow; if too wet to 


add more meal; when just right, fry on 


in convenient sized cakes, and they 
8 light as can be desired. 


sG ovt A CANDLE.—There is one small 
lomestic economy which is not generally 
it which is useful as saving time, trouble, 


per. If the candle be blown out holding 


yu, the wick will not smoulder down, and 
fore be easily lighted again; but if blown 
lownward, the contrary is the case. 


Cmer CAkr.—One pound of butter, one pound 
° 


eugar, four eggs, well beaten together. Dissolve 


two teaspoonfuls of soda in one pint of cider, and 


ir it 


into the previous mixture, and then stir in 
two pounds of flour. Cloves and 


Any fruit can be added, 


mace 
best seasoning. 
her raisins, currants, or citron. This makes two 


] It should be baked threo hours with 


ree ares. 


a heat. 


iy 


an Toast.—Place two quarts of milk over 
When it boils, add a spoonful of flour to 
, a teaspoonful of salt, a small lump of but 
» table-spoonfuls of sugar; have ready in a 
sh, six or eight slices of light Indian bread 
Pour the mixture over them, and serve 


LED InpIAN Meat Puppina.—Take one quart 


buttermilk, two eggs, 
n 


al enough to make a thick batter, tie it 


n a bag, drop it in a kettle of boiling 
Eat it with sauce 


] tly 
, and let it boil one hour. 


Ait 


the taste. 


nm 
> 


use four eggs and three table-spoonfuls of flour, 
ll beaten together; a little salt; then fill up with 
milk, 


with 


e 
well t 


sweet 


Bake fifteen minutes in a quick oven. 
Serve sweeteaed cream or any 
It can be made with three eggs and four 


epoonfuls of flour. 


sauce you 


ow CAaxrs.—The use of snow as a substitute ‘ 


one teaspoonful of soda, } 


( 
( 
{ 
5 
{ 
; 


ALLOON Puppixe.—To one square baking tin, 


, 
) 
, 
Y 
, 
\ 
‘ 
4 
j 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


How to BAKr Sqvasn.—To bake squash well it 
needs a long continuation of gentle heat—enough 
Un- 


yt best cooked as quickly as 
but 


to cook it done, and also dry it considerably. 


like the potato, it is n 


possible, and eaten as soon as done— is far 


better baked slow—th at 


evaporating much of 


its juices, and leavi 


g gary sweets just 
right to tempt the palate. 
baked 


Rural Ameri- 


“We are, now-a-day uxuriating on 


squash,” says a corres} f the 


‘go 


Hubbard 


can, “and give bread, a n cake, the 


1 


thin 


by,’ 


when we have a of baked 


slices. Cut them al 


i dry them until 


nd ¢ u do not corroborate 


thoroughly done, a 
my testimony.” 


DiFrerent Kinp Lice flour added 


to wheaten flour ena an increased 


quantity of water. 1 mashed potatoes 


mixed with the doug bread to retain 


moisture, and preve g and crumbling. 
Rye makes a dark-« l, and is capable of 


being fermented and 1 ame mauner as 
ture longer 
that 
this 


this 


ind m 
flou 
Jatter 


wheat. Itretains its 
An ad 
dec 1 ledly 
Indian cor 
Mixed 


produced capable 


than wheat. mixture r with 


of wheat 


respect. 


improve 


a bre 


ad is much used in 


country. wit and rye, a dough is 


of fer: n, but pure maize 


mea! cannot be fermer as to form a light 


} 


quai 


uctu 


bread. Its gluten lacks tl ty ne- 


It is 


cessary to produce the regular cell-str 
t 


re. 


most commonly used in e of cakes, made 


by eggs, or sour milk, and 


Iudian 


to a certain degree light 


saleratus, and is generall, eaten warm. 


corn is ground into of various degrees of 


m¢ 


coarseness, but is never mad ine as wheaten 


> flour. Bread or cakes from m: require a con- 


by 
It 
n 


ly 


) siderably longer time to be acted heat in 
, 
{ 
{ 


upon 
ground 
t 


the baking process than wheat or rye. 


wheat be unbolted, that s bran be sepa- 
from 
which Graham or dyspepsia bread is produced, It 


wheaten 


rated, wheat meal or Graham /lour rest 


, 
? 
( 
‘ 
) 
is made in the same general way as other 
agement 

“ The 


ly if it is ground coarsely, 


‘ bread, but requires a litile peculiar man 
ae 


remart 


Upon this point, GRAHAM S: 
wheat meal, and especi 
swells considerably in the dough, and therefore the 
dough should not at first be made quite so stiff as 
that made of superfine flour; and when it is raised, 
if itis found too soft to mould well, a little 
It should be remarked that 


more 
meal may be added.” 
dough made of wheat meal will take on the acetous 
fermentation, or become sour sooner than thatmade 
of fine flour. It requires a hotter oven, and to be 


baked longer. 





well it 
nough 

Un- 
kly as 
is far 
ich of 
3 just 


baked 
{mert- 
0 by,’ 
ibbard 
| until 
borate 


added 
reased 
tatoes 
retain 
bling. 
ible of 
ner as 
longer 
1 that 
n this 
n this 
igh is 
maize 
light 
ty ne- 

It is 
made 
ay and 
udian 
es of 
icaten 
. con- 
eat in 
round 
sepa- 
from 
1. It 
caten 
nent. 
“ The 
rsely, 
re the 
iff as 
nised, 
more 

that 
etous 
inade 


to be 


TOILETTE 


DINNER DRESS, 
Of plain silk, with a broad bias fold of striped silk, ¢ 
ground color, same as dress, on the bottom, and a 


second narrow fold above. Wide sleeves, with nar- ¢ 
row trimmings, same as skirt. Full, plain under- { 
sleeves, and collar to match. The style is neat and ¢ 


elegant. 


EVENING, OR PARTY DRESS. 
A robe of thin material, color to suit, flounced. 
Pointed waist, trimmed with Grecian folds. Our 
fashion artist shows, in this figure, a compression 


of waist, not only destructive of beauty in form, { 


but also destructive of health. All attempts to 
improve that most wonderfully symmetrical of all 
forms, the human, result in a loss of both health 
and beauty. Waist compressions are among the 


worst of these attempts. 


CORAL SHELL STAND FOR CHIMNEY- 
PIECE ORNAMENT. 


We have the pleasure of giving an entirely new 
and ornamental article, in artificial coral work, 
which will be found a very pretty application of 
this art. In commencing a pair of stands of this 
description, the artistic taste of the worker must 
necessarily be exercised, as, where the absence of 
regularity and uniformity is a merit, instead of a 
defect, it is difficult to give instruction to produce 
an effect which taste and skill alone can bestow. 
The great point to attain is to endeavor to imitate 
the branching of the real coral as closely as pos- 
sible, which it is easy to do by the following 
means, aided by observation of the original pro- 
duction: A piece of strong wire must be first 
taken and twisted into the form of a branch of } 
coral, by making several loops in the wire and re 
turning to the central stem. These must not be ) 
formal or regular either in distance or length. 5 
After the wire is twisted in this manner, every 
part must be covered with a soft cotton twisted 
round it. Four or five of these strong branches | 
must be prepared and united together with another 
wire, about three inches from the ends. These ends 
form the stand at the bottom, and must be spread out | 
so as to allow it to stand firm and secure, The upper 
part must also be now arranged in accordance with ; 
the form of the shell which is destined to be placed 
upon it. The shape must be finally formed at this 
part of the work, before the process of covering it ‘ 
with wax is commenced. When it is atl skillfally 
arranged, to form a proper and artistic shape, short 
lengths of cotton cord must be tied on to every ; 
part, at irregular distances, and cut off, leaving ; 
the two ends about half an inch long ; these are very 
useful in giving the branched appearance beyond ‘ 
what the wire can do, These ends must be slightly § 
opened by untwisting the cord. It now remains to 

VoL, xv11.—5 


AND WORK 


TABLE. 


f conceal all this rough framework, and to transform 


it into a close resemblance to real coral, by having 
some white wax melted, and colored with Chinese 
vermilion, and with an iron spoon pouring it over 
every portion of the frame. This part of the work 
requires a little patience and care, as it must be 


gone 


§ over and over again, and must be turned and twisted 


in every direction while the wax is being poured upon 
it, so that it may all be covered equally, and no im- 
perfections allowed to appear. In coloring the wax 
it should be made to resemble exactly the natural 
color of real coral. In selecting the shells which 
these stands are intended to “support, we must 
just mention that the shape and brilliant ap- 
pearance of the well polished nautilus, is one 
which contrasts beautifully with the color of 
the coral. We think when this article of work is seen 
completed, it will give great satisfaction, and take 
its place among many much more costly chimney- 
piece ornaments, without disgracing its companions. 
If covered with a glass shade, the effect is much im- 


A well-arranged group of various sorts of 


sea-weed, forms a most appropriate filling in of these 


pr ved, 


shells, and completes the beauty of their effect; but if 
this is not easy attainable, some of those delicate 
paper flowers which are now being made with very 
greattaste and delicacy, have an elegant appearance, 
contrasting admirably with the red coral and the 
pearly shells. If the nautilus shell should not be the 


¢ one selected, we may just suggest that a heavy kind 


should be avoided, or else that the wire frame-work 


‘ of the stand must be proportionately strong. 


WINTER OVER-BOOTS. 


Materiale.— Three quarters ofa pound of six thread 


black fleecy ; bone crochet hook ; pair of coarse 
knitting need ea, and a mesh, one inch wi le 2 also, 

a pair of cork soles, and a strip of leather to bind 

them, 

We give the directions for a rather small foot. 
By making the foundation chain two or four 
stitches longer, and adding two or three ribs in 
the length, and round the ankle, it can be in- 
creased at pleasure. 14 ch. miss 1, se. on the 
others. Work backwards and forwards in ribbed 
crochet, doing three in the centre-stitch of every 
alternate row, and making a chain at the end 
of each row, to turn it, until five ribs are done. 


) Then, in addition to the increase at the centre, 


which is only in the alternate rows, do twe 


‘ stitches in the last stich of every row, for three 


ribs more. Now do five stitches in the centre 


‘line of every alternate row, still increasing at 


the end of every row, for five ribs. Do one 
more rib, with three only in the centre stitch. 
Work the plain row after this; and when you 


oi 
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come again to the centre, begin te form the 


ankle, thus: 
down the side. Then up again, to the extremity 
of the 3 ch., turn, and work down. 
back, and at the end of the next row make six, 
seven, or eight chain, according to the height 
desired round the ankle. 
without increase or decrease, until 
done for round the ankle—say from eighteen to 
now miss the last five stitches 


chain ; 


enough is 


twenty-two ribs ; 
at the upper part of the next rib; then two, then 


three. Work round the opening in front in se. 
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4 ch,, turn, work on the chain and } 


Then ? 


Now do plain ribs, 2 


) easily; then work a fur on it. 
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> and backwards and forwards three times, to make 


a piece on which to set buttons. 

For tHe Fur.—Cast on ten stiches, and do, in 
to go reund the ankle 
Sew it on at the 


plain knitting, enough 


top of the boot. 

For tHe Sore.—Cut out a paper sole from a 
common boot, allowing it to be slightly larger every 
way, and knit a piece in garter-stitch to match it. 
Then sew the boot to it; bind the cork soles with 
a strip of leather, and add them; also put buttons 
and loops to fasten the front. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Home Batraps. By J. G. Whittier. Boston: Ticknor 
é Fields. 


A collection of poems, most of which have already 
appear 
true | 

Whittier’s rar 
well « 


nouncement of this new book. 


5 
2 


1 in our periodicals, but which the lovers of § 
etry will be glad to have in a single volume. ) 
k among the children of song is too 2 
stablished to need more than a passing an- ? 
It will find its way >? 


into thousands of American homes, and bear with it > 


to minds striving for higher things in our humanity, ? 


strength and inspiration. We copy oneof the choicest 
poems. 


THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS. 
s of Herbipolis, one d ty, 

eling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
} 


noice, 


th God, as was his pious ¢ 


rom without a miserable 


which seemed of 


voice; 
all'sad things to tell, 


st soul crying out of hell. 


the Abbot paused; the chain whereby 
its went upward, broken by that ery 
ig from the casement, saw below 
1 woman, with gray hair a-flow, 
ered hands held up to him, who cried 
3, as one who might not be denied. 


“For the dear love of him who gave 
- ours, my child from bondage save— 
|, brave first-born, chained with slaves 
Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
white walls of Tunis !’—* What I can 
lritemius said; “My prayers.”—*O man 
she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
me not thus; I ask not prayers, but gold. 
Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice; 
Even while I speak, perchance my first-born dies.” 


“Woman!” Tritemius answered, “from our door 
yone go unfed; hence we are always poor: 
single soldo is our only store. 
hou hast our prayers; what can we give thee more?” 
. 


“Give me,” she said, “the siiver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix; 

God well may spare them, on his errands sped, 
Or he can give you golden ones instead.” 
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Then spake Tritemius, “Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 

Pardon me, if a human soul I prize, 

Above the gifts upon this altar piled !) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 


(Our most gracious Lord, 


But his hand trembled, as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head, and for forgiveness prayed. 
So the day passed, and, when the twilight came, 
He woke to find the chapel all a-flame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 
Upon the altar candlesticks of gold! 


Lire AND CorRESPONDENCE oF Joun A. Quitman, Major- 
General U. 8. A., and Governor of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. By J. F. H. Claiborne. New York: Harper 
¢ Brothers. 

John A. Quitman was born at Rhinebeck, in the 

State of New York, in the year 1798. His first pur- 

suit in life was that of a tutor, in his native State. 


$ In 1818 he came to Philadelphia, and was engaged 


§ as a professor in Mount Airy College. 


In the fol- 


) lowing year he went to Ohio, where he practiced law 


5 until 1821, when he again removed, and this time 
5 fixed himself permanently in Mississippi. The work 
5 is in two handsome volumes, accompanied with a por- 


‘ trait, and is made up principally of his letters, thus 
$ taking the essential nature of an autobiography. 
} General Quitman was not a brilliant man, nor a 
‘ rhetorician; but he was an earnest, resolute man, 


$ with integrity and boldness of character. 


His death 


} in 1858, in his fifty-ninth year, was deeply regretted 
§ by all who knew him, or valued his eminent public 


§ service, 


He was one of the victims of that mys- 
terious poisoning at the National Hotel in Wash- 
ington City. 


Tne Union Texr Boox. Philadelphia: G. G. Evans. 
This timely volume contains selections from the 
writings of Daniel Webster, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and Washington’s Farewell Address. “In making 


Re rn 








NEW 


the selections from the writings of Mr. Webster,” 
says the compiler of the book, “ great care has been 
taken to select such parts as may be considered 
national, and which will tend to strengthen the 
opinions of the old, and to impress thé young with 
a love of country, a respect for the memory of the 
great and good men who founded our republic, and 
who have passed away—a fervent attachment to the 
Union, to liberty, to peace, to order and to law.” 
Tue Opes or Horace: Translated into English Verse, 
with a Life and Notes. By Theodore Martin. Bos 
ton: Ticknor & Fields 
The lovers of classic poetry will be glad to r 
ceive this fine translation of the Odes of Horace 
enshrined in the publisher’s delicate blue and gold. 
It is a right worthy addition to their far-famed 
series. 
Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JANE 
few Select Poems. By Sumner Linc 


Boston: Bazin & Elisworth 


FAIRFIELD ; 


¢ 


The ead history of trial, 


to 


a life, in which pain, 
! 


care, and intense mental suffering, seem ave 


been almost daily companions. Few gleams 
light fall over the pages, and we close the book, 
feeling more than ever satisfied that only in th 


of 


1 a woman’s true hap} 


and duties home can a woman ev 


iness. The lesson of t 


0k is painfully significant. 


Ex 


e Fiorence St l 
1& ( 


By 


e Orkney Islands rk: Sheld 


RIES 


to th 


Mr. Abbott never fails to interest and instruct his 


roung readers. Every new volume he sends out is 
welcome and useful addition to our stock of juve 


ks. 


Tue Greatest Pracue tx Live; or the Adventures of a 2 


By a Lady w 


vant. 


Lady in Search of a Good Ser 
has been almost “ Worried to Death.” Philadelphia 

T. B. Peterson. 

A cheap reprint of a capital English book, and 
one in which lady housekeepers, who are almost 
“worried to death” by servants, will find an hour 
or two of pleasant reading. If laughing over 
peculiar misfortunes is any cure for them, there is 
an antidote in this story for a large class of peopl 
who are in trouble. 

Tue Great Preparation; or Redemption Draweth Nig 

By Rev. John Cumming, D. D. irst New 

York: Rudd & Carleton 


Series. 


Dr. Cumming sees in the great events of the day ¢ 


and existing > 


} 


Hteral fulfilments of prophecy ; in 


governments, the foreshadowed nationalities of the § 


Word in its simple letter. But there are deeper signi 


fications underlying the sense of the Bible, in the 


passages he quotes, than have yet revealed them- 

selves to the penetration of those who hold their 

thoughts in the common verbal meanings and ex 

ternal interpretation of texts. 

Tae Four Grorcrs. Sketches of Manners, Morals, 
Court and Town Life. By W. M. Thackeray. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The pictures of kingly character given in this 


) 
( office stamps. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


volume, are any thing but flattering to buman 
We canuot look at them 
disgust is the predominating sentiment. 


nature. with pleasure, 

It were 
better, it seems to us, that the follies, foibles, crimes, 
should 


Why exhume 


and sensualities of these royal personages 
rest in the grave of the past. bem 


n¢ w? 

Frep. Lawrence, or The World College. By Margaret 
E. Teller. New York: M. W. Dodd 

The author of this excellent book for you 

has shown, in her story, that the world’ 


and disci 


ment of the mit 


line can lead to a high devel 

even where few early advantages 
the little vy 
1 of 


» which institutions 


The closing sentence in ume, 


on the mit every young 
of 
estowed upon 
at best, but a 


It 


y educa- 


rher state 


From the French 
by J. W. 


irleton. 


Women. 
fE t Legou. ‘ranslated 
M.D. New York: Rudd &C 

The Three Cousin By James Maitland ; autl 
The Wat “The Wanderer,” “ 
taroe,” &c. Philada.: T. B. 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtsh P 
Frank E. 
“Lewis Arundel 
Peterson & Brothers. 

Nobleman’s Daughter. By t 


zB, 


Palmer, 


or 
c..¢ hmap,’ Sar- 
Peterson & Brothers. 
Marriage. By 
“Frank Farleigh,” 


Philadelphia: T. 


and 


. 1) 
Smedley ; 


} 


he Honorable 


Mrs. Peterson & 


Brothers. 


Norton. Philade Iph 


Wa-wa-wanda. A Legend of Old Orange. New 

York: Rudd & Ca 
Wheat and Tares. 
Eva Harrington, or 


George Meredith. 


Harper & Brothers. 
He 


be a Gentleman. 


& 


would 


New York: Harper 


By 
Brothers. 


Music.—We have received “Poor Ben, the 


Piper,” a ballad, written and composed by J. Starr 


Holloway. It is not for sale at the music stores, 


but will be furnished by the author through the 


} mail, postage free, on receipt of 25 cents in Post- 


Address J. Starr Hotioway, Phila 





DEPARTMENT. 


eee 


EDITORS’ 


‘ the arm palsied on which your weakness had lean- 
) ed—the strong, brave heart, which had wrapped 
) you in its tenderness, cold and silent—you, whos 


“AS THY DAY IS, SO SHALL THY 
STRENGTH Diu’ 

What a strong and blessed anchor are these words 
to the human heart, when the winds arise and the 
rains beat upon it, and how many are there whose 
lives can echo the sweet promise which hangs its 
shining light over all the darkness and sorrow of 
this world: “As thy day is, so shall thy strength | day was, su was your strength ! 


soul rose up and cried out to God from that valley 
of exceeding anguish, “ I cannot bear it!”—you too 
found, after the sweet balsam of God’s love had 


healed the aching of that wound, that “As your 





be !” 

There are times when it is very hard 
this ! 
it may be death—it may be that which 
change in those we love—it may be sickr 
fe 


which always lie in wait on the path that 


rtune, wrong, any of that great array 


‘From the cradle to the tom! 


mul shrinks back and quivers 
yet the pain and the rendi 
and the bleeding feet may 
llo! 


the cross be borne; ar 


s strength comes, and an uns 


ugh the darkness! 
r! who covered up your first 
n dainty blankets, but 
l torn grasses that 
» and dews of spring 


felt when the deah angel came 


you 


the crib or the cradle where lay 


whose life you would glady 


your own. 
And you thought of the past 


} 


of the 


head, glancing about the nursery 


broken words, the sudden laughter trilling 


lown, the scattered playthings, 


ver getting untied, or the 


r but a kiss; 


nowing no healing 
I sweet care, and vexation, 


that little figure had made 


you looked forward to the future, and 
little 


nt, darkened room—no 


| with curls—the playthings all put away 


ittle hands were folded up and 
ep in that other drawer, which 


ed with her keys of ice, and your sinking, 
wild 


heart rose up in a great, 


id despair, “Oh God, I cannot give him 


death angel was there, and 


your and you knew that he was 


and 
calm and the submission came, and you 
“é A x ird 
And 
that 
prime o 


iy is, so shall your strength 
you, 
life of yours laid suddenly 


We look forward to some terrible « 


in the day 


t with damp clods of 


healed themselves in 


little golden, 


ss feet, pattering up and down the floor 


rosy 


n dresses folded up in the drawers, just 


he great wave had gone over you, the 


oh! tender and loving wife, who saw 


f its years and the strength of its manhood— 


And they whose hearts are crowned with white 


to believe ¢ blossoms—they whose lives have been full of pain 


bereavement and disappointment, 


leached their hopes, as the 


valamity ; } and conilict, of 


1s worse, | of sorrows which have | 
} 


winter bleaches the glory of the autumn they whose 


nis 


rne crosses, and whose foreheads 
s through all their years, 


o ordained the suffering 


of evils, } shoulders have b 
have worn crowns of t! 
found that the G d 
also the strength to 


with doubt, and fear, and 


leads 
have wh 
gave bear it 


with an 
Dear reader! 


rward to your future 
! Whatsoever 


k 1 
ng is ap 


not tura 


adisinay 


> dark shapes seem looming out of it, be brave, cou- 
He 


you cannot bear it, 


age r y! God ill t are P ! 
een hand | T#8e0us, strong iod w care of you! 
will send no evil so heavy that 

born, not > "° hour 80 dark that the hands of his angels 
cannot guide you through it 
Leave all care, and dread, and foreboding, with 
scape,” and be this 


irried joyful and tri- 


Him who will “make a way 
remem ber .% ' 3 . 
your paim branch of pene 
first, and 2° P . 


ttle 2 
Lid 


} umphant through the jour: your years. 


* As thy day.is, so shall t 


the li 
strength be !” 


have | 

Vv. F. fT. 
“JANUARY.” 
1 the birth 
The bells } 


narch’s 


{ the 

month have met 
the snow 
the 


the baptismal font 


The death month ar 


together once more ! ive rung, 


has woven, as no m robe is woven, 


the little 
finge 


and of all 


d at 
the 


white christening robe, ar 
we welcome and christer 
ns 


? 
( 
5 
5 
5 
) 
5 
§ 
§ 
, 
¢ 


- : : 
year, “ Eighteen hun- 


} dred and sixty-one | 

Oh year, be thy hands fi 
full of blessing! 

Bright be thy sunshine, ar 


and disor 


and then, 


ill of bounty, thy path 


1 sweet the fall of thy 


head ' 


dews ! 
Joyful be thy days, and peaceful be thy nights! 


Pleasant be thy spring, and gracious thy sum- 


mer, and fruitful thine autumn! 
Let thy face smile upon us, oh year, and bring 


us good tidings with thy lips, and good gifts with 


thy hands! 
And yet, oh year just born and christened, thou 


f; thou art God's gift, and 


laid away, 
the winter 
ery of 

hast no power in thyse! 


thou wilt be to each and all of us, just what our 
of thee! V.¥.T. 


he touched 


ith God; " 
with Go hearte and our lives shall make 


FIRST BABIES. 

The editor of the Springfield Republican thus dis- 
courses on the subject of the trials and afflictions 
It is worthy of remembrance by 
and so we give ita 

60 


found that 


be! 


of a first baby. 
all young fathers and mothers; 


low in the 





EDITORS’ D 


place on our pages, for the sake of helpless, inno 
cent baby hood : 

“A somewhat extended observation, and a soli 
tary experience, have convinced us that first babics 
have a bard time. Parents must have two or three 
children before they know what a baby is, know 
how to treat it, and acquire patience to treat it pro 
perly. The poor little fellows that have the mis 
fortune to come along first, have to educate parents 
to their tasks, and in the process, they get spanked 
and abused. After a man has three or four chil 
dren, he learns that whipping a child less than two 
years of age is barbarism. We know ene *‘ paternal 
head’ who struck his first child when only six weeks 
old, the ass actually believing that the child knew 
better than to ery, and that he stopped erying at 
that particular time because he struck him. We 
carry certain notions of children . nd of family gov 
ernment into married life, and the first child is al- 
ways the victim of these notions. And not alone 
of thes », for the parents have not learned self 
control, and a baby is whipped quite as often be 
cause the parent is impatient or angry, as because 
it is vicious or We inflict on our first 
children the » ought to have for our 

This pounding children 

I's eye, morally respon 

» business. Patience, 
r patience !—Do n't wait to 
little ones shall be hidden 


impatience « 
t 

bei 
good people 
] ‘ 


under the dais 


n 
} 


wy 


rituntil 


A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


* 
Florence Percy is the author of the following 


tender and beautiful poem, to which thousands of 
It is one of the sweetest and 
We do not kn 


where it first appeared, or we would credit 


hearts will respond. 
most touching in the language. Ww 


the 
source, 


ME TO SLEEP 


ROCK 


Mother, come b 
Take me ag 


Kiss from my 


ain t as of ye 
fore} » furrows of care, 


Smo 


rth ut of my hair— 


Over my slumbers yo loving watch keep 


Rock me to slee Pp, Mother—roc k me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, oh, tide of the years! 
Iam so weary of toil and of tears— 
Toil without re« ompense—tears all in va 
Take them, and give me my childhood 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away— 
Weary of sowing for others to reap ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 

Mother, oh, mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded 
Yet, with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again ;— 

Come from the silence, so long and so deep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


our faces between 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shone— 
No other worship abides and endures 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours— 


EPARTMENT. 


one like a mother can charm away pain 


rom the sick soul and the world-weary brain; 


Siumbers 8 


ft calm o’er my heavy lids creep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
rain as of old— 

ad to-night, 
ig my faint eyes away from the light— 


lon your shoulders « 


t drop over my foreh 


edged shadows once 


more, 
e sweet visions of yore. 
ftly, its bright billows sweep— 


» sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


ar mother! the years have been long 


listened your lullaby song 


Sing then, and unt 


Sin » my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream; 
ped to your h 


eart in 9 loving embrace, 


shes just sweeping my face, 


Never hereafter to wake or to wee P, 


Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


“ THE LESSON ON THE FLAGEOLET.” 


This charming picture is one of the most pl 


ing examples of Frere’s “ Scenes 


sife. 

The little flageolet player, perched on a high 
chair, his feet resting on the middle bar, is a perfect 
study of an enthusiast, wholly engrossed with one 
gift, one sense. His downward gaze is riveted to 
with 
up 
he is 
His 
younger brother, who, with bat thrown carelessly 
hands behind back, 


ll, looks and listens in wonder 


the venticles of the little instrument, which, 
protruding mouth, slightly distended cheeks, 
life and 
making “discourse most eloquent music.” 


lifted finger, instinct with feeling, 


off, and crossed his leans 
rainst the wa 


ment and delight, is a fi 


no less admirable figure in 
its way, and at once gives a dramatic character te 
the scene. 

M. Frere is a French artist of great merit. He 


was a pupil of Paul Delaroche. 


GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 


Tdleness is certain to bring discontent. It breeds 


g 
noxious vapors in the mind, as surely as stagnant 
waters exhale poisonous miasmas upon the air. 
Among the well-to-do classes in our country, un- 
and 
more frequent occurrence, the simple consequence 
of and work. If such 


would follow the examples set for her sisterhood 


happy faced women are becoming of more 


emancipation from care 


by the young woman mentioned in the following 


paragraphs, they would have brighter countenances 
l sunnier states for themselves: 
young lady in England, (Miss Carbutt,} 
4 pecuniarily, feels that she must do 
something, and that she has no right to lead a use- 
less life. has a great taste for teaching, as 
well as the talent for imparting knowledge, and she 
takes these indications of nature as suggestions ef 
duty. She has, therefore, opened a school, and con- 
ducts it with as much interest and faithfulness, as 
if her standing in society and her means of support 
depended on her success in teaching. 


for their families, an 
“A 


though well « 


She 
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“ An aged Quaker lady once said to us, that ‘the 
ornaments of the gay world would comfortably 
clothe the poor;’ and we remark, that the unoc- 


cupied and wasted talent, time, and knowledge of 


the idle rich would, if properly applied, educate 
every poor and ignorant person in any country ; 
and these same unoccupied rich people would find 
it a new and eminent source of happiness to them 
selves. The want of something to do, and the con 
sciousness of not being useful, have robbed many 
thousands of happiness, who had all its conditions 
within their reach. To all then, we say, do some 
thing! be useful! Imitate our great, munificent 
Father, whose very being, like the sun in the 
heavens, is poured out in ceaseless and limitless 
profusion of good. Nor does he stop to find the 
clean, the educated, the rich, the happy, the re 
apectable—but in His boundless mercy bepds to 
be neglected, the lowly, and the vicious, to raise 
them up and to do them good.” 


ONLY THE GOOD AND THE TRUE 
ABIDE. 

Those who have truth and right on their side, 

onscious of acting from a principle of jus 





nd integrity, can afford to wait patiently until 


the false judgments that interest, prejudice, or } 


POLO LLLP 


children. If you want it, mother, father, sister or 
brother, send us four subscribers at $1,25 each 
(see terms), and the picture will be mailed to your 
address. Get three friends or neighbors to join 
you in this small club, and for the trifling sum of 
$1.25 you will receive the Home Magazine for a 
year and this sweet picture into the bargain. 


p43~ Postage on Premiums.—In ordering pre- 
miums, don’t forget the three red stamps for cost of 
mailing and pre-payment of postage on each 


engraving. 


g-t- Either of the premium engravings will be 


sent to subscribers of Home Magazine, on receipt 


‘ of fifty cents, and three red stamps, for mailing. 


venality create to their injury, have passed, as | 


all noxious vapors pass, under the clear rays of that 
sun whose benignant face they seek to hide. Only 


what is based on truth and right has anything of } 


permanence. A reputation built on any other foun- { 


dation, no matter how imposing it may be for a) 


time, has in it no abiding element. Pretence is a } 


gilded ball, from which the glitter soon wears away 


a house built on the sand, and destined to sure de- } 


struction—a mere cloud in the heavens, that must 


dissolve in the sun of truth. Be not discouraged § 


or impatient, ye who are laboring with a seeming } 
of the Lady’s Book for January, 1861. Mr. Godey 


lack of appreciation in good works, nor ye who have 
your good deeds accounted by evil men as evil, be- 
cause there is in them a power that works adversely 


Che publisher’s price is $! each. 


“THE KNICKERBOCKER.” 
This time-honored ma the pages of which 


have borne to American readers some of the best 


, productions of American g s, has passed into 


new hands, and will again take high rank among the 
periodicals of our country, as a pure literary work, 
and become broader and more national in its charae- 
ter than it has ever beer Che best talent is being 
secured, and we look to see more than its old bril- 
liancy and strength restored. The new publisher is 
J. R. Gilmore, New York. His advertisement will | 
be found in another place. We furnish the Home 
Magazine and Knickerbocker for $3.50 a year. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
Just as we were closing this, the last page of our 
opening number for the New Year, we got a glimpse 


‘ has surpassed himself. Nothing equal to it, in luxuri- 


ance and variety of illustration, has yet appeared. 
We furnish the Home Magazine and Lady’s Book 


for $3.50 a year. 


to their selfish ends. Your reward is sure; it comes 
to you daily, in a sweet consciousness of right liv 
ing; it will come to you in the after-time, when 


every man’s work is tested, and only what is good 


bid Be tient 1 d true ) ro ‘an | . 
abid vation ood an ue men, you can . . 
: I »& die ‘ articles of substantial interest, which we offer as a 


afford to wait. 


~ 


pe We present our readers in this number with 
two steel engravings of great beanty, as well in 
subject as in execution. “ May’s Happy New Year,” 
and “‘ The Morning Bath,” each possessing its own 


peculiar interest. Every mother’s heart will take } 


them in at a first glance. 





2661. 
Our January number will be found replete with 


¢ foretaste of the good things in store for our readers 


(in 1861. To elevate, to improve, to stimulate the 
( mind, and warm the heart with virtuous feelings, 


FS CLUBBING With ormER MagGazines.—On ) 
referring to our terms, it will be seen that for $3.50 $ 


we send the Home Magazine, and either Godey’s | 


Lady's Book, The Knickerbocker, or Harper’s Mag 
azine, for one year. 


“Tig KNEW THE ScRiPTURES FROM HIs Youtnu.”— 


Every one who has seen this exquisite engraving ‘ 


has been touched with its tenderness, purity and 
beauty. It is a picture to hang in the sight of 





will be our highest aim ; and, in doing this, we shall 
use the power that resides in skillfully composed 
histories of the inner and outer lives of the real 
men and women who move around us, who enjoy 
and suffer, fall and rise, fail and triumph in life’s 
battles. We shall strive to interest deeply, at all 
times; to let live minds come in contact with our 
readers. There will be no mere fine writing in our 
magazine, nor the dead level of literary conceit, nor 
the stilted displays of a vain empiricism in letters— 
but the truthful speaking of heart to heart, for the 
heart’s strength, comfort, and delight. Sueh we 
have ever sought to make the Home Magazine, and 
such we shall further seek to make it in a more 
eminent degree, 


ur 
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